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PREFACE 

npHESE  little  books  are  dedicated  to  the  most  useful 
body  of  people  in  the  world, — the  teachers.  They 
are  sent  forth  in  the  hope  that  they  may  at  least  "  push  a 
pound,"  and  by  so  much  lighten  the  burden  of  some  soul 
toiling  for  the  children. 

A  very  general  and  eminently  proper  demand  of  courses 
of  study  is  for  the  use  of  much  literature,  especially  poems, 
in  all  the  grades,  and  teachers  often  experience  great 
difficulty  in  finding  appropriate  material  that  has  not 
been  already  studied  in  some  lower  grades. 

The  kindergartners  and  the  teachers  of  the  earlier 
primary  grades  cull  the  available  literature  and  often 
leave  little  for  the  teacher  of  the  higher  grades,  with 
which  she  is  familiar.  Hence  results  much  repetition 
and  consequent  loss  of  interest.  Sometimes,  too,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  teachers  in  their  desperation  use  selec- 
tions that  cannot  properly  be  called  good  literature. 

The  compilers  of  these  books  have  endeavored  to  help 
over  these  hard  places  by  supplying,  in  the  first  place,  an 
abundance  of  material,  all  good  and  from  standard  authors, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  by  grading  it,  giving  to  each 
grade  more  than  can  possibly  be  used,  and  thus  removing 
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viii  PREFACE 

the  temptation  to  take  what  is  better  adapted  to  some 
other  grade. 

Features  of  the  books  also  are  the  selections  for  the 
different  seasons  and  for  special  occasions  and  the  briefer 
quotations  for  memorizing. 

The  books  are  the  product  of  experience.  If  they  in- 
crease the  joys  of  teaching  for  any  teacher,  they  will  have 
paid  for  the  making. 
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FIRST    YEAR 


A    GOOD    PLAY 

V\7E  built  a  ship  upon  the  stairs 

All  made  of  the  back  bedroom  chairs, 
And  filled   it  full  of  sofa  pillows 
To  go  a-sailing  on  the  billows. 

We  took  a  saw  and  several  nails, 
And  water  in  the  nursery  pails; 
And  Tom  said,  "  Let  us  «?ls°  take 
An  apple  and  a  slice  of  cake;: — " 
Which  \vas  enough  for  Tom  and  me 
To  go  a-sailing  on,  till  tea. 


• 


We  sailed  along  for  days  and  days, 


. 


And  had  the  very  best  of  plays; 


V 


But  Tom   fell   out  and   hurt  his   knee, 
So  there  was  no  one  left  bui  me. 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 


APRIL    FOOLS 

C  HY  little  pansies 

Tucked   away  to  sleep, 
Wrapped  in  brown  blankets 
Piled  snug  and  deep, 
Heard  in  a  day  dream 
A  bird  singing  clear: 
1  Wake,   little  sweethearts; 

The  springtime  is  here!  ' 

' 

Glad  little  pansies, 
Stirring   from    their  sleep, 
Shook  their  brown  blankets 

Off  for  a  peep, 

§ 

Put  on  their  velvet  hoods, 

Purple   and   gold. 

And  stood  all  a-tremble 

i  *    *     ' 

Abroad  in  the  cold. 

Sno\\  flakes  were  flying, 
Skies  were   grim   and   gray, 
Bluebird  and  robin 
Had  scurried  away; 
Only  the  cruel  wind 
Laughed   as  it  said, 
"  Poor  little  April  fools, 
Hurry  back  to  bed !  ' 


, 


APRIL    FOOLS 

Soft  chins  a-quiver, 
Dark  eyes  full  of  tears, 
Brave  little  pansies, 
Spite  of  their  fears, 
Said  "  Let  us  wait  for 
The  sunshiny  weather; 
Take  hold  of  hands,  dears, 
And  cuddle  up  together." 

EMILY  H.  MILLER. 
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BABY    BYE 

ABY  BYE, 

Here's  a  fly; 
Let  us  watch  him,  you  and  I. 

How  he  crawls 

Up  the  walls, 

Yet  he  never  falls! 
I   rvh'eve  \vit-h.  six  such   legs 

You  and  I  a -aid  walk  on  eggs. 

•W      'H       '  -'     •  • 
1  here  he  goes, 

On  his  toes, 
Tickling  baby's  nose. 


Spots  of  red 

Pot  his  head; 
• 

Rainbows  on  his  back  are  spread; 

That  small  speck 

I:,  h;s  neck; 

See  him  nod  and  beck. 
I  can  show  you,  if  you  choose, 
Where  to  find  his  shoes, — 

Three  small  pairs, 

Made  of  hairs; 

These  he  always  wears. 


BABY   BYE 

Black  and  brown 

Is  his  gown ; 

He  can  wear  it  upside  down ; 

It  is  laced 

'Round  his  waist; 

I  admire  his  taste. 

Yet  though  tight  his  clothes  are  made, 
He  wrill  lose  them,  I'm  afraid, 

If  to-night 

He  gets  sight 

Of  the  candle-light. 

In  the  sun 

Webs  are  spun ; 

What  if  he  gets  into  one? 

When  it  rains 

He  complains 

On  the  window-panes. 
Tongue  to  talk  have  you  and  I ; 
God  has  given  the  little  fly 

No  such  things, 

So  he  sings 

With  his  buzzing  wings. 

He  can  eat 

Bread  and  meat; 

There's  his  mouth  between  his  feet. 

On  his  back 

Is  a  pack 

Like  a  pedler's  sack. 


8  BABY    HYE 

Docs  the  baby  understand  ? 

Then   the  fly  shall   kiss  her  hand; 
Put  a  crumb 
On  her  thumb, 
Maybe  he  will  come. 


Catch  him  ?     No, 

Let  him  go, 

Never  hurt  an  insect  so; 

But  no  doubt 

He  flies  out 

Just  to  gad  about. 
Now  you  see  his  wings  of  silk 
Drabbled  in  the  baby's  milk; 

Fie,  oh,  fie, 

Foolish  fly! 

Howr  will  he  get  dry? 


All  wet  flies 

Twist  their  thighs, 

Thus  they  wipe  their  heads  and  eyes; 

Cats,  you  know. 

Wash  just  so, 

Then  their  whiskers  grow. 
Flies  have  hairs  too  short  to  comb, 
So  they  fly  bareheaded  home ; 

But  the  gnat 

Wears  a  hat, 

Do  you  believe  that? 


BABY   BYE 

Flies  can  see 

More  than  we. 

So  how  bright  their  eyes  must  be! 

Little  fly, 

Ope  your  eye; 

Spiders  are  near  by. 
For  a  secret  I  can  tell, — 
Spiders  never  use  flies  well. 

Then  away! 

Do  not  stay. 

Little  fly,  good-day! 

THEODORE  TILTON. 


BOATS    SAIL    ON    THE    RIVERS 

T>OATS  sail  on  the  rivers, 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas; 
But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 
Are  prettier  far  than  these. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers, 

As  pretty  as  you  please; 
But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 

And   overtops   the  trees, 
And  builds  a  road  from  earth  to  sky, 

Is  prettier  far  than  these. 

CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 
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COCK    ROBIN'S    DEATH 


*     " 
1 


killed  Cock  Robin? 
I,"  said  the  Sparrow, 
With  my  bow  and  arrow, 
I  killed  Cock  Robin!" 

Who  saw  him  die? 
"I,"   said    the   Fly, 
1  With  my  little  eye, 
I  saw  him  die  !  ' 

Who  caught  his  blood  ? 

I,"  said  the  Fish, 

In  my  little  dish, 
I  caught  his  blood  !  ' 

Who'll  make  his  shroud  ? 

'  I,"  said  the  Beetle, 

'  With  my  thread  and  needle, 
I'll  make  his  shroud  !  ' 

Who'll   dig  his   grave? 
'  I,"  said   the  Owl, 
With  my  spade  and  shovel, 
I'll  dig  his  grave!  " 


« 

« 
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12  COCK    ROBIN'S    DEATH 

Who'll  be  the  parson? 
"  I,"  said  the  Rook, 
"  With  my  little  book, 

I'll  be  the  parson !  ' 


Who'll  be  the  clerk  ? 
"  I,"  said  the  Lark, 
"  If  it's  not  in  the  dark, 

I'll  be  the  clerk!" 


Who'll   carry  him   to   the   grave? 
"  I,"  said   the  Kite, 
"  If  it's  not  in  the  night, 

I'll   carry   him   to   the   grave!  ' 

Who'll  carry  the  link? 
",''  said  the  Linnet, 
I'll  fetch  it  in  a  minute, 

I'll  carry  the  link!  ' 


it   y    : 
A> 

it   TM 


Who'll   be  chief  mourner? 
"  I,"  said  the  Dove, 
1  For  I  mourn  for  my  love, 
I'll  be  chief  mourner!  ' 


Who'll   sing  a  psalm? 
"  I,"  said  the  Thrush, 
"If  it's  not  in  the  bush, 

I'll  sing  a  psalm!  ' 


COCK   ROBIN'S    DEATH 

Who'll  toll  the  bell? 

"  I,"  said  the  Bull, 

'  Because  I  can  pull, 
I'll  toll  the  bell!" 

And  all  the  birds  fell 

To  sighing  and  sobbing, 

When  they  heard  tell 
Of  the  death  of  Cock  Robin! 

ANONYMOUS. 


IF    EVER    I    SEE 


I 


F  ever  I  see, 

On  bush  or  tree, 

Young  birds  in  their  pretty  nest, 

I   must  not,   in   play, 

Steal  the  birds  away, 
To  grieve  their  mother's  breast. 

My  mother,  I  know, 

Would  sorrow  so, 
Should  I  be  stolen  away; 

So  I'll  speak  to  the  birds, 

In  my  softest  words, 
Nor  hurt  them  in  my  play. 

And  when  they  can  fly 

In  the  bright  blue  sky, 
They'll  warble  a  song  to  me; 

And  then  if  I'm  sad 

It  will  make  me  glad 
To  think  they  are  happy  and  free. 

LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 


I    LOVE    LITTLE    PUSSY 

T  LOVE  little  Pussy, 

Her  coat  is  so  warm ; 
And  if  I  don't  hurt  her, 
She'll  do  me  no  harm. 

So  I'll  not  pull  her  tail, 

Nor  drive  her  away, 
But  Pussy  and  I 

Very  gently  will  play. 

She  shall  sit  by  my  side, 

And  I'll  give  her  some  food; 

And  she'll  love  me,  because 
I  am  gentle  and  good. 

I'll  pat  little  Pussy, 

And  then  she  will  purr, 

And  thus  show  her  thanks 
For  my  kindness  to  her. 

I'll  not  pinch  her  ears, 
Nor  tread  on  her  paw, 

Lest  I  should  provoke  her 
To  use  her  sharp  claw. 

15 
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I  never  will  vex  her, 

Nor  make  her  displeased, 
For  Puss  doesn't  like 

To  be  worried  or  teased. 

JANE  TAYLOR. 


KITTY    IN    THE    BASKET 

"V\7HERE  is  my  little  basket  gone?  ' 

Said  Charlie  boy  one  day. 
'  I  guess  some  little  boy  or  girl 
Has  taken  it  away. 

'And  kitty,  too,  I  can't  find  her. 

Oh,  dear,  \vhat  shall  I  do? 
I  \vish  I  could  my  basket  find, 
And  little  kitty,  too. 

'  I'll  go  to  mother's  room  and  look; 

Perhaps  she  may  be  there, 
For  kitty  loves  to  take  a  nap 
In  mother's  easy-chair. 

O  mother!  mother!  come  and  look! 

See  what  a  little  heap ! 
My   kitty's   in    the   basket   here, 

All   cuddled   down    to   sleep." 

He  took  the  basket  carefully, 

And  brought  it  in  a  minute, 
And  showed  it  to  his  mother  dear, 

With  little  kitty  in   it. 

ELIZA  LEE  FOLLEN. 
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LITTLE    BIRDIE 

HAT  does  little  birdie  say, 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  clay? 
Let  me   fly,"  says  little  birdie, 
1  Mother,  let  me  fly  away." 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger." 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 
Then  she  flics  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say, 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day? 
Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 

'  Let  me  rise  and  fly  away." 
'  Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 
If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer, 

Baby,  too,  shall  fly  away." 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 
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LITTLE    WHITE    LILY 

TITTLE  white  Lily 

Sat  by  a  stone, 
Drooping  and  waiting 

Till  the  sun  shone. 
Little  white  Lily 

Sunshine  has  fed; 
Little  white  Lily 

Is  lifting  her  head. 

Little  white  Lily 

Said,  "  It  is  good; 
Little  white  Lily's 

Clothing  and   food." 
Little  white  Lily 

Drest  like  a  bride! 
Shining  with  whiteness, 

And  crowned  beside! 

Little  white  Lily 

Droopeth  with  pain, 
Waiting  and  waiting 

For  the  wet  rain. 
Little  white  Lily 

Holdeth  her  cup; 
Rain   is   fast   falling 

And  filling  it  up. 
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2o  LITTLE    WHITE    LILY 

Little  white  Lily- 
Said,    '  Good  a^ain, 

When  I  am  thirsty 
To   have   fresh   rain. 

Now  I  am  stronger, 
Now  I  am  cool ; 

Heat  cannot  burn  me, 
My  veins  are  so  full." 

Little  white  Lily 

Smells  very  sweet ; 
On  her  head  sunshine, 

Rain  at  her  feet. 
Thanks  to  the  sunshine, 

Thanks  to  the  rain ! 
Little  white  Lily 

Is  happy  again ! 

GKORGE  MACDOXALD. 


LITTLE    THINGS 

T     ITTLE  drops  of  water, 
"^^    Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 
And  the  pleasant  land. 

Thus  the  little  minutes, 

Humble  though  they  be, 
Make  the  mighty  ages 

Of  eternity. 

Thus  our  little  errors 

Lead  the  soul  away 
From  the  path  of  virtue 

Off  in  sin  to  stray. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

Little  words  of  love, 
Make  this  earth  an  Eden, 

Like  the  heaven  above. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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LITTLE    BO-PEEP 

T     ITTLE  Bo-Pecp  has  lost  her  sheep, 
**— '    And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them; 
Leave  them  alone  and  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind   them. 

Little  Bo-peep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreamed  she  heard  them  bleating; 

But  when  she  awoke  she  found  it  a  joke, 
For  they  were  still  a-fleeting. 

Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook, 

Determined   for  to  find  them ; 
She  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  her  heart  bleed, 

For  they'd  left  their  tails  behind  'em. 

MOTHER  GOOSE. 


MARY'S    LAMB 

TVTARY  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went, 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

He  followed  her  to  school  one  day, — 

That  was  against  the  rule; 
It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play, 

To  see  a  lamb  at  school. 

And  so  the  teacher  turned  him  out, 

But  still  he  lingered  near, 
And  waited  patiently  about, 

Till  Mary  did  appear. 

Then  he  ran  to  her  and  laid 

His  head  upon  her  arm, 
As  if  he  said,  "I'm  not  afraid, — 

You'll  keep  me  from  all  harm." 

1  What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  so  ?  ' 

The  eager  children  cry. 
'  Oh !  Mary  loves  the  lamb,  you  know," 

The  teacher  did  reply. 

SARAH  J.  HALE. 
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NONSENSE    ALPHABET 


A  WAS  an  Ant  who  seldom  stood  still ; 

And  who  made  a  nice  house  in  the  side  of  the  hill. 


B  was  a  Book  with  a  binding  of  blue 

And  pictures  and  stories  for  me  and  for  you. 

C  was  a  Cat,  who  ran  after  a  rat, 

But  his  courage  did  fail  when  she  seized  on  his  taiL 

D  was  a  Duck  with  spots  on  his  back. 

Who  lived  in  the  water,  and  always  said    '  Quack." 

E  \vas  an  Elephant,  stately  and  wise; 

He  had  tusks  and  a  trunk,  and  two  queer  little  eyes. 

F  was  a  Fish  who  was  caught  in  a  net, 
But  he  got  out  again,  and  is  quite  alive  yet. 

G  wras  a  Goat  wrho  was  spotted  and  brown ; 
When  he  did  not  lie  still,  he  walked  up  and  down. 

H  was  a  Hat  which  was  all  on  one  side; 

Its  crown  was  too  high,  and  its  brim  was  too  wide. 

I  was  some  Ice,  so  white  and  so  nice, 

But  which  nobody  tasted,  and  so  it  was  wasted. 
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J  was  a  jug,  so  pretty  and  white, 

With  fresh  water  in  it  at  morning  and  night. 


K  was  a  Kite  which  flew  out  of  sight, 
Above  houses  so  high,  quite  into  the  sky. 

L  was  a  Light  which  burned  all  the  night 
And  lighted  the  gloom  of  a  very  dark  room. 

M  was  a  Mill  which  stood  on  a  hill 
And   turned    round   and   round,   with   a   loud   humming 
sound. 

N  was  a  Net  which  was  thrown  in  the  sea 
To  catch  fish  for  dinner,  for  you  and  for  me. 

O  was  an  Orange,  so  yellow  and  round; 

When  it  fell  off  the  tree,  it  fell  down  on  the  ground. 

P  was  a  Pig  that  was  not  very  big, 

But  his  tail  was  too  curly,  and  that  made  him  surly. 

Q  was  a  Quail  with  a  very  short  tail, 

And  he  fed  upon  corn,  in  the  evening  and  morn. 

R  was  a  Rabbit  who  had  a  bad  habit 

Of  eating  the  flowers  in  the  gardens  and  bowers. 

S  was  the  Sugar-tongs,  nippity  nee, 

To  take  up  the  sugar  to  put  into  our  tea. 
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T  was  a  Tortoise,  all  yellow  and  black, 

He  walked  slowly  away  and  never  came  back. 

U  was  an  Urn,  all  polished  and  bright 
And  full  of  hot  water,  at  noon  and  at  night. 

V  was  a  Villa,  which  stood  on  a  hill 
By  the  side  of  a  river  and  close  to  a  mill. 

W  was  a  Whale,  with  a  very  long  tail, 

Whose  movements  \vere  frantic,  across  the  Atlantic. 

X  was  King  Xerxes,  who  more  than  all  Turks  is 
Renowned  for  his  fashion  of  fury  and  passion. 

Y  was  Yew7,  which   flourished  and  grew 
By  a  quiet  abode,  near  the  side  of  a  road. 

Z  was  some  Zinc,  so  shining  and  bright, 
Which  caused  you  to  wink  in  the  sun's  merry  light. 

EDWARD  LEAR. 


AN    OLD    GAELIC    CRADLE-SONG 

TLJUSH!  the  waves  are  rolling  in, 

White  with  foam,  white  with  foam. 
Father  toils  amid   the  din ; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush!  the  winds  roar  hoarse  and  deep! 

On  they  come,  on  they  come ! 
Brother  seeks  the  lazy  sheep : 

But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush!    the    rain   sweeps   o'er   the   knowes, 
Where   they   roam,   where   they   roam; 

Sister  goes  to  seek  the  cows; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

ANONYMOUS. 


OVER    IN    THE    MEADOW 

/^\YKR   in  the  meadow, 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun, 
Lived  an  old  mother  toad 

And  her  little  toadie  one. 
"  Wink!  "  said  the  mother; 

'  I  wink,"  said  the  one: 
So  she  winked  and  she  blinked 

In  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

Where   the   stream   runs   blue, 
Lived   an  old  mother  fish 

And  her  little  fishes  two. 
'  Swim  !  '    said  the  mother  ; 

We  swim,"  said  the  two: 
So  they  swam  and  they  leaped 
Where  the  stream  runs  blue. 

Over  irf  the  meadow, 
In  a  hole  in  a  tree, 
Lived  a  mother  bluebird 

And  her  little  birdies  three. 
'  Sing!  "  said  the  mother.; 

'We  sing,"  said   the  three: 
So  they  sang,   and   were  glad, 
In  the  hole  in  the  tree. 
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Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  the  reeds  on  the  shore, 
Lived  a  mother  muskrat 

And  her  little  rattles  four. 
'  Dive!  "  said  the  mother; 

We  dive,"  said  the  four; 
So  they  dived  and  they  burrowred 
In  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 
In  a  snug  beehive, 
Lived  a  mother  honeybee 

And  her  little  honeys  five. 
'Buzz!"  said  the  mother; 

'  We  buzz,"  said  the  five: 
So  they  buzzed  and  they  hummed 
In  the  snug  beehive. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  a  nest  built  of  sticks, 
Lived  a  black  mother  crow 

And  her  little  crows  six. 
'  Caw!  "  said  the  mother; 
'  We  caw,"  said  the  six: 
So  they  cawed  and  they  called 

In  their  nest  built  of  sticks. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

Where  the  grass  is  so  even, 
Lived  a  gay  mother  cricket 

And  her  little  crickets  seven. 


3o  OVER    IN    THE    MEADOW 

'  Chirp!  "  said  the  mother; 

;  We  chirp,"  said  the  seven: 
So  they  chirped  cheery  notes 
In   the  grass  soft  and  even. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

By  the  old  mossy  gate, 
Lived  a  brown  mother  lizard, 

And  her  little  lizards  eight. 
"Bask!'    said  the  mother; 

"We  bask,"  said  the  eight: 
So  they  basked  in  the  sun 

On  the  old  mossy  gate. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

Where  the  clear  pools  shine, 

Lived  a  green  mother  frog 
And  her  little  froggies  nine. 

"  Croak!  "  said  the  mother; 
"We  croak,"  said  the  nine: 

So  they  croaked,  and  they  plashed. 

Where  the  clear  pools  shine. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  a  sly  little  den, 
Lived  a  gray  mother  spider 

And  her  little  spiders  ten. 
'  Spin!  "  said  the  mother; 

'We  spin,"  said  the  ten: 
So  they  spun  lace  webs 

In  their  sly  little  den. 
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Over  in  the  meadow, 

In  the  soft  summer  even, 
Lived  a  mother  firefly 

And  her  little  flies  eleven. 
"  Shine!  "  said  the  mother; 

"  We  shine,"  said  the  eleven: 
So  they  shone  like  stars 

In  the  soft  summer  even. 

Over  in  the  meadow, 

Where  the  men  dig  and  delve, 
Lived  a  wise  mother  ant 

And  her  little  antics  twelve. 
"Toil!'    said  the  mother; 

"We  toil,"  said  the  twelve: 
So  they  toiled  and  were  wise, 

Where  the  men  dig  and  delve. 
OLIVE  A.  WADSWORTH    (Katherine  Floyd  Dana). 


RUNAWAY    BROOK 

"OTOP,  stop,  pretty  water!' 

Said  Mary  one  day, 
To  a  frolicsome  brook, 
That   was  running  away. 

You  run  on  so  fast! 
I  wish  you  would  stay; 
My  boat  and  my  flowers 
You  wTill  carry  away. 

"  But  I  will  run   after: 

Mother  says  that  I  may ; 
For  I  wTould  know  where 

You   are   running  away." 

So  Mary  ran  on ; 

But  I  have  heard  say, 
That  she  never  could   find 

Where  the  brook  ran  away. 

ELIZA  LEE  FOLLEN. 


SHADOW-TOWN    FERRY 

CJWAY  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  gray; 

This  is  the  ferry  of  Shadow-town. 
It  always  sails  at  the  end  of  day, 
Just  as  the  darkness  is  coming  down. 

Rest,  little  head,  on  my  shoulder,  so — 

A  sleepy  kiss  is  the  only  fare; 
Drifting  away  from  the  world  we  go, 

Baby  and  I,  in  the  rocking-chair. 

See,  where  the  fire-logs  glow  and  spark 
Glitter  the  lights  of  the  shadow-land! 

The  winter  rains  on   the  window — hark! — 
Are  ripples  lapping  up  its  strand. 

Rock  slow,  more  slow,  in  the  dusky  light, 

Silently  lower  the  anchor  down ; 
Dear  little  passenger,  say    'Good-night!' 

We  have  reached  the  harbor  of  Shadow-town. 

LILIAN  DYNEVOR  RICE. 
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SLEEP,    BABY,    SLEEP 

[From  the  German.] 

CLEEP,  baby,  sleep! 

Thy  father  watches  his  sheep; 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree, 
And  down  comes  a  little  dream  on  thee. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

The  large  stars  are  the  sheep  ; 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess; 
And  the  gentle  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep ! 
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SIMPLE    SIMON 

OIMPLE  SIMON  met  a  pieman 

Going  to  the  fair; 
Says  Simple  Simon  to  the  pieman, 
'  Let  me  taste  your  ware." 

Says  the  pieman  to  Simple  Simon, 

'  Show  me  first  your  penny  " ; 
Says   Simple   Simon   to   the   pieman, 

'  Indeed,   I  have  not  any." 

Simple  Simon  went  a-fishing 

For  to  catch  a  whale; 
All  the  water  he  had  got 

Was  in  his  mother's  pail. 

He  went  to  catch  a  dicky-bird, 

And  thought  he  could  not  fail, 
Because  he'd  got  a  little  salt 

To  put  upon  its  tail. 

Simple  Simon  went  to  look 

If  plums  grew  on  a  thistle; 
He  pricked  his  fingers  very  much, 

Which  made  poor  Simon  whistle. 

MOTHER  GOOSE. 
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THE    BABY 

\X7HERE   did  you  come   from,   baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here. 

Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue? 
Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

What  makes  the  light  in   them  sparkle  and  spin? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high? 
A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose? 
Something  better  than  any  one  knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands? 
Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 
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Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things? 
From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's  wings. 

How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 
God  thought  of  you,  and  so  I  am  here. 

GEORGE  MACDONALD. 


THE    BUSY    BEE 

"LTOW  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From   every  opening  flower! 

How  skilfully  she  builds  her  cell! 

How  neat  she  spreads  the  wax! 
And  labors  hard  to  store  it  well 

With  the  sweet  food  she  makes. 

In  works  of  labor  or  of  skill 

I  would  be  busy,  too; 
For   Satan   finds  some   mischief   still 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  play, 

Let  my  first  years  be  past ; 
That  I  may  give  for  every  day 

Some  good  account  at  last. 

ISAAC  WATTS. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE 

T>E  you  to  others  kind  and  true, 
As  you'd  have  others  be  to  you. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PRIMER. 

To  do  to  others  as  I  would 

That  they  should  do  to  me, 
Will  make  me  honest,  kind,  and  good, 

As  children  ought  to  be. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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THREE    LITTLE    KITTENS 

'  I  *HREE  little  kittens  lost  their  mittens, 
And  they  began  to  cry, 
O   mother  dear, 
We  sadly  fear 
That  we  have  lost  our  mittens. 

'  Lost  your  mittens! 

You    naughty   kittens! 
Then  you  shall  have  no  pie." 

Mew,  mew,  mew. 
'  No,  you  shall  have  no  pie." 

Mew,  mew,  mew. 

Three  little  kittens  found  their  mittens, 
And  they  began  to  cry, 
O   mother  dear, 
See  here,  see  here! 
See!  we  have  found  our  mittens. 

What!   found  your  mittens, 

You  little  kittens, 
Then  you  may  have  some  pie." 

Purr,  purr,  purr; 
Oh,  let  us  hare  the  pie. 

Purr,  purr,  purr. 
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The   three  little  kittens  put  on   their  mittens, 
And  soon  ate  up  the  pie. 
O  mother  dear, 
We  greatly*  fear 
That  we  have  soiled  our  mittens. 


"Soiled  your  mittens! 

You  naughty  kittens ! 
Then  they  began  to  sigh, 

Mew,  77i ew,  mew. 
Then  they  began  to  sigh, 

Mew,  mew,  mew. 


The  three  little  kittens  washed  their  mittens. 
And  hung  them  out  to  dry. 
O  mother  dear, 
Look  here,  look  here! 
See!  we  have  washed  our  mittens. 

'  Washed  your  mittens ! 
Oh,  you're  good   kittens. 
But  I  smell  a  rat  close  by. 

"  Hush!  Hush!  "    Mew,  mew, 
We  smell  a  rat  near  by. 
Mew,  mew,  mew. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE    NEW    MOON 

~"\  KAR  mother,  how  pretty 

The  moon  looks  to-night! 
She  was  never  so  cunning  before ; 
The  two  little  horns 
Are  so  sharp  and  so  bright, 
I  hope  she'll  not  grow  any  more. 

If  I  were  up  there, 

With  you  and  my  friends, 

I'd  rock  in  it  nicely  you'd  see; 

I'd  sit  in  the  middle 

And  hold  by  both  ends; 

Oh,  what  a  bright  cradle  'twould  be! 

I  would  call  to  the  stars 

To  keep  out  of  the  way, 

Lest  we  should  rock  over  their  toes; 

And  then  I  would  rock 

Till  the  dawn  of  the  day, 

And  see  where  the  pretty  moon  goes. 

And  then  we  would  stay 

In  the  beautiful  skies, 

And  through  the  bright  clouds  we  would  roam; 

We  would  see  the  sun  set, 

And  see  the  sun  rise, 

And  on  the  next  rainbow  come  home. 

ELIZA  LEE  FOLLEN. 
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THE    ROCK-A-BY    LADY 

'  I  *  HE  Rock-a-by  Lady  from  Hushaby  Street 

Comes  stealing;  comes  creeping; 
The  poppies  they  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 
And  each  hath  a  dream  that  is  tiny  and  fleet — 
She  bringeth  her  poppies  to  you,  my  sweet, 
Where  she  findeth  you  sleeping! 

There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  beautiful  drum — 

"  Rub-a-dub!"  it  goeth; 

There  is  one  little  dream  of  a  big  sugar-plum, 
And  lo !  thick  and  fast  the  other  dreams  come 
Of  pop-guns  that  bang,  and  tin  tops  that  hum, 

And  a  trumpet  that  bloweth. 

And  dollies  peep  out  of  those  wee  little  dreams 

With  laughter  and  singing; 
And  boats  go  a-floating  on  silvery  streams, 
And  the  stars  peek-a-boo  with  their  own  misty  gleams, 
And  up,  up,  and  up,  where  the  Mother  Moon  beams, 

The  fairies  go  winging! 

Would  you  dream  all  these  dreams  that  are  tiny  and  fleet? 

They'll  come  to  you  sleeping; 
So  shut  the  two  eyes  that  are  weary,  my  sweet, 
For  the  Rock-a-by  Lady  from  Hushaby  Street, 
With  poppies  that  hang  from  her  head  to  her  feet, 

Comes  stealing;  comes  creeping. 

EUGENE  FIELD. 
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RAIN 

'T'HE  rain  is  raining  all  around, 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 
It   rains   on   the   umbrellas   here. 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
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THE    RAINDROP'S    RIDE 

COME  little  drops  of  water 

Whose  home  was  in  the  sea, 
To  go  upon  a  journey 
Once  happened  to  agree. 

A  white  cloud  was  their  carriage; 

Their  horse,  a  playful  breeze; 
And  over  town  and  country 

They  rode  along  at  ease. 

But,  oh !  there  were  so  many, 

At  last  the  carriage  broke, 
And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling 

Those  frightened  little  folk. 

Among  the  grass  and  flowers 
They  then  were  forced  to  roam, 

Until  a  brooklet  found  them 
And  carried  them  all  home. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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PIPPA'S    SONG 


THE  YEAR'S  AT  THE  SPRING 


year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The   hillside's   dew-pearled ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world ! 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

[Pippa's  Song  from  Pippa  Passes.] 
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THE    LOST    DOLL 

T  ONCE  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world ; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  white,  dears, 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 
But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day; 
And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  dears, 

But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day; 
Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears, 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away. 
And  her  arms  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears, 

And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled ; 
Yet  for  old  sakes'  sake,  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

CHARLES  KINSGLEY. 
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FOREIGN    CHILDREN 

ITTLE   Indian,   Sioux  or  Crow, 
Little   frosty   Eskimo, 
Little  Turk  or  Japanese, 
Oh!   don't  you   wish   that  you   were   me? 

You  have  seen  the  scarlet  trees 
And   the   lions   over   the  seas; 
You  have  eaten  ostrich  eggs, 
And  turned  the  turtles  off  their  legs. 

Such   a  life   is   very   fine, 
But  it's  not  so  nice  as  mine; 
You  must  often,  as  you  trod, 
Have  wearied  not  to  be  abroad. 

You  have   curious   things   to   eat, 
I  am  fed  on  proper  meat; 
You  must  dwell  beyond  the  foam, 
But  I  am  safe  and  live  at  home. 

Little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 

Little   frosty   Eskimo, 

Little  Turk  or  Japanese, 

Oh!  don't  you  wish  that  you  were,  me? 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
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WHERE    GO    THE    BOATS? 

"\ARK  brown  is  the  river, 

Golden  is  the  sand, 
It  flows  along  for  ever, 
With  trees  on  either  hand. 

Green  leaves  a-floating 

Castles  of  the  foam, 
Boats  of  mine  a-boating — 

Where  will   all  come  home? 

On  goes  the  river 

And  out  past  the  mill, 
A\vay  down  the  valley, 

Away  down   the  hill. 

Away  down    the   river, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more, 
Other  little  children 

Shall  bring  my  boats  ashore. 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
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BRIEF    QUOTATIONS    FOR 
MEMORIZING 


MEMORY    GEMS 


FIRST    GRADE 


VJ^THATEVER  you  do,  do  with  your  might, 
Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right. 

Kind  words  are  better  than  jewels. 

Nothing  but  our  best  is  good  enough. 

MARY  W.  WILLIAMS. 


Kind  hearts  are  gardens, 
Kind  thoughts  are  roots, 
Kind  words  are  blossoms, 
Kind  deeds  are  fruits. 

An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  useless  when  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 

COWPER. 

Who  ran  to  help  me  when  I  fell, 
And  would  some  pretty  story  tell, 
And  kiss  the  place  to  make  it  well? 
My  Mother. 

The  best  way  to  know  is  to  do! 

ALICE  GARY. 
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Waste    not,    want    not. 

Many    hands    make    \'\£\\t    work. 

PROVERB. 

Look    before   you    leap. 

PROVERB. 

The  more  haste,   the  less  speed. 

PROVERB. 

A  little  leak  will   sink  a   great  ship. 

PROVERB. 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

PROVERB. 

No  matter  what  you   try  to   do — 
At  home  or  at  your  school, 
Always  do  your  very  best, 
There  is  no  better  rule. 

You  are  more  than  the  earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  earth  cannot! 

WILLIAM  B.  RAND. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness, 

Little  deeds  of  love, 
Make  this  earth  an  Eden 

Like  the  heaven  above. 

JULIA  A.  F.  CARXEY. 
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Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 

Work  that  is  earnest  and  brave  and  true. 

Moment  by  moment  the  whole  day  through. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Be  loving  and  you  will  never  wrant  for  love. 

MULOCK. 

Handsome   is   that  handsome  does. 

GOLDSMITH. 

If  you  can't  be  a  light-house,  you  can  be  a  candle. 

MURRAY. 

A  single  sunbeam  is  enough  to  drive  away  many  shadows. 

ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

You  have  t\vo  ears  and  but  one  mouth, 
Let  that,  friend,  be  a  token ; 

Much  should  be  heard,  and  not  so  much  be  spoken. 

FROM  THE  DUTCH. 

It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

BIBLE. 

Never  to  be  doing  nothing. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  MOTTO. 

High    above   us,    slowly   sailing, 
Little  clouds  so  soft  and  white, 
You  are  like  the  wrings  of  angels, 
Watching  o'er  us  day  and  night. 
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A  barking  dog  seldom  bites. 

PROVERB. 

All    is   not    gold    that   glitters. 

PROVERB. 

It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up. 

PROVERB. 

The  inner  side  of  every  cloud 
Is   bright   and   shining, 
I   therefore   turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 
To  show  the  lining. 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 
There  are  flags  of  every  hue ; 
But  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand, 
Like  our  own  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise. 

BEN  FRANKLIN. 

Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  Western  breeze. 

Cow  PER. 

Dare  to  be  true; 
Nothing   can    need    a    lie. 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than   no  bread. 

PROVERB. 


MEMORY   GEMS 

Better  late  than  never. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
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PROVERB. 


PROVERB. 


Little  children,  you  must  seek 
Rather  to  be  good  than  wise, 
For  the  thoughts  you  do  not  speak 
Shine  out  in  your  cheeks  and  eyes. 

ALICE  GARY. 

Oh,    let   us   be    like   snowflakes, 
So  soft  and  pure  and  bright, 
And  when  God  looks  into  our  souls, 
He'll  see  a  pleasing  sight. 

M.  M. 


SECOND    YEAR 


AMERICA 

TVyTY  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  Liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride; 
From   every  mountain   side 

Let  Freedom  ring. 


My  native  country,  thee — 
Land  of  the  noble  free — 

Thy  name   I   love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
V  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And   ring  from  all   the  trees 

Sweet  Freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break — 

The  sound  prolong. 
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Our  father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light: 
Protect   us   by   Thy   might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

SAMUEL  F.  SMITH. 


THE    LAMB 

T     ITTLE  lamb,  who  made  thee? 
•^"^  Dost  thou  know  wrho  made  thee, 
Gave  thee  life  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead; 
Gave   thee  clothing  of   delight, 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 
Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost   thou   know  who   made   thee? 
Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee; 
Little  lamb,   I'll   tell  thee. 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek  and  He  is  mild, 
He  became  a  little  child. 

I  a  child  and  thou  a  lamb, 
We  are  called  by  His  name, 
Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 
Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 


THE    MILL 

VENDING  and   grinding 

Round  goes  the  mill, 
Winding  and  grinding 

Should  never  stand  still. 
Ask    not    if    your    neighbor 

Grind   great  or  small : 
Span  not  your  labor, 

Grind  your  wheat   all. 

Winding  and  grinding  round  goes  the  mill. 
Winding  and  grinding  should  never  stand  still. 

Winding   and    grinding 

Work   through   the  day, 
Grief   never  minding — 

Grind  it  away! 
What    though    tears    dropping 

Rush  as  they  fall  ? 
Have  no  wheel  stopping — 

Work  comforts  all. 

Winding  and  grinding  round  goes  the  mill. 
Winding  and  grinding  should  never  stand  still. 

DINAH  MARIA  MULOCK  CRAIK. 


THE    WIND 

SAW  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

1  saw  the  different  things  you  did, 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 

I   felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree, 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 


THEY    DIDN'T    THINK 

NCE   a   trap   was   baited 
With  a  piece  of  cheese; 
It  tickled  so  a  little  mouse 

It  almost  made  him  sneeze; 
An  old  rat  said,      There's  danger, 

Be  careful  where  you  go !  ' 
'  Nonsense!  "  said  the  other, 

'  I  don't  think  you  know!  ' 
So  he  walked  in  boldly — 

Nobody  in  sight — 
First  he  took  a  nibble, 

Then  he  took  a  bite; 
Close  the  trap  together 

Snapped  as  quick  as  wink, 
Catching  mousey  fast  there, 
'Cause  he  didn't  think. 

Once  a  little  turkey, 

Fond  of  her  own  way, 
Wouldn't  ask  the  old  ones 

Where  to  go  or  stay; 
She  said,  "  I'm  not  a  baby, 

Here  I  am  half-growrn; 
Surely  I  am  big  enough 

To  run  about  alone !  ' 
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Off  she  went,  but  somebody 

Hiding  saw  her  pass; 
Soon  like  snow  her  feathers 

Covered  all   the  grass. 
So  she  made  a  supper 

For  a  sly  young  mink, 
'Cause  she  was  so  headstrong 

That  she  wouldn't  think. 


Once  there  was  a  robin, 

Lived  outside  the  door, 
Who  wanted  to  go  inside 

And  hop  upon  the  floor. 
'  No,    no,"   said    the   mother, 

You  must  stay  with  me; 
Little  birds  are  safest 

Sitting  in  a  tree." 
'  I  don't  care,"  said  Robin, 

And  gave  his  tail   a  fling, 
"  I  don't  think  the  old  folks 

Know  quite  everything." 
Down  he  flew,  and  Kitty  seized  him, 

Before  he'd  time  to  blink; 
"  Oh,"  he  cried,   "  I'm  sorry, 

But   I    didn't   think." 


Now,    my    little    children, 
You  who  read  this  song, 

Don't  you  see  what  trouble 
Comes  of  thinking  wrong? 
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And  can't  you  take  a  warning 

From    their   dreadful    fate 
Who  began  their  thinking 

When   it  was  too  late? 
Don't  think  there's  always  safety 

When  no  danger  shows  ; 
Don't   suppose   you   know   more 

Than  anybody  knows ; 
But  when  you're  warned  of  ruin, 

Pause  upon  the  brink, 
And  don't  go  under  headlong, 

'Cause  you  didn't  think. 

PHOEBE  GARY 


TWINKLE,  TWINKLE,  LITTLE  STAR 

HP  WINKLE,  twinkle,  Little  Star; 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are! 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the  glorious  sun  is  set, 
When  the  grass  writh  dew  is  wret, 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkle,   twinkle,  all  the  night. 

In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep, 
And  often  through  my  curtains  peep; 
For  you  never  shut  your  eye 
Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

As  your  bright  and  tiny  spark 
Lights  the  traveller  in  the  dark, 
Though  I  know  not  what  you  are, 
Twinkle,   twinkle,  little  star. 

JANE  TAYLOR. 
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THANKSGIVING    DAY 


the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
To  grandfather's  house  we'll  go; 
The  horse  knows  the  way 
To  carry  the  sleigh 
Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 


Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood,- 
Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow ! 
It  stings  the  toes, 
And  bites  the  nose, 
As  over  the  ground  we  go. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
To  have  a  first-rate  play,- 
Hear  the  bells   ring, 

«    T"  1  •  1  •  I    » 

1  ing-a-lmg-ding! 
Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving  Day! 


Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood 
Trot   fast,   my  dapple   gray! 
Spring  over  the  ground 
Like  a  hunting  hound! 
For  this  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 


THANKSGIVING    DAY 

Over  the  river  and   through   the  wood, 
And  straight  through  the  barn-yard  gate! 
We  seem  to  go 
Extremely  slow, — 
It  is  so  hard  to  wait! 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood ; 
Now  grandmother's  cap  I  spy! 
Hurrah  for  the  fun! 
Is  the  pudding  done? 
Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin  pie! 

LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 


UP    AND    DOWN 

HPHE  sun   is  gone  down, 

And  the  moon's  in  the  sky ; 
But  the  sun  will  come  up, 
And  the  moon  be  laid  by. 

The  flower  is  asleep, 

But  it  is  not  dead ; 
When  the  morning  shines, 

It  will  lift  its  head. 

When  the  winter  comes 

It  will  die — no,  no; 
It  will   only   hide 

From   the   frost   and   snow. 

Sure  is  the  summer, 

Sure  is  the  sun ; 
The  night  and  the  winter — 

Away  they  run. 

GEORGE  MACDOXALD. 


WHO    HAS    SEEN    THE    WIND 


has  seen  the  wind? 
Neither  I  nor  you  ; 
But  when   the  leaves  hang   trembling, 
The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I. 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

CHRISTINA   G.   ROSSETTI. 
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A    LESSON    OF    MERCY 

A     BOY  named  Peter 

Found  once  in  the  road 
All  harmless  and  helpless, 
A  poor  little  toad; 

And  ran  to  his  playmate, 

And  all  out  of  breath 
Cried,      John,  come  and  help, 

And  we'll  stone  him  to  death !  ' 

And  picking  up  stones, 

The  two  went  on  a  run, 
Saying,  one  to  the  other, 
'  Oh,  won't  we  have  fun?  ' 

Thus  primed  and  all  ready, 

They'd  got  nearly  hack, 
When  a  donkey  came 

Dragging  a  cart  on  the  track. 

Now  the  cart  was  as  much 
As  the  donkey  could  draw, 

And  he  came  with  his  head 
Hanging  down ;  so  he  saw, 
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All  harmless  and  helpless, 

The  poor  little  toad, 
A-taking  his  morning  nap 

Right  in  the  road. 


He  shivered  at  first, 

Then  he  drew  back  his  leg, 
And  set  up  his  ears, 

Never  moving  a  peg. 

Then  he  gave  the  poor  toad, 
With  his  warm  nose  a  dump, 

And  he  woke  and  got  off 
With  a  hop  and  a  jump., 

And  then  with  an  eye 

Turned  on  Peter  and  John, 

And  hanging  his  homely  head 
Down,  he  went  on. 

"  We  can't  kill  him  now,  John'3 
Says  Peter,  "  that's  flat, 

In  the  face  of  an  eye  and 
An  action  like  that!  ' 

"  For  my  part,  I  haven't 
The  heart  to,"  says  John ; 

"  But  the  load  is  too  heavy 
The  donkey  has  on: 
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"  Let's  help  him;  "  so  both  lads 

Set  off  with  a  will 
And  came  up  with  the  cart 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill. 


And  when  each  a  shoulder 

Had  put  to  the  wheel, 
They  helped  the  poor  donkey 

A  wonderful  deal. 

When  they  got  to  the  top 

Back  again  they  both  run, 
Agreeing  they  never 

Had  had   better  fun. 

ALICE  GARY. 


ALL    THINGS    BEAUTIFUL 

A  LL  things  bright  and  beautiful, 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 
All   things  wise   and   wonderful — 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  little  bird  that  sings — 
He  made  their  glowing  colors, 

He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The   purple-headed  mountain, 

The  river  running  by, 
The  morning  and   the  sunset 

That  lighteth  up  the  sky; 

The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood, 

The  pleasant  summer  sun, 
The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden — 

He  made  them  every  one. 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them, 

And  lips,  that  we  might  tell 
How  great  is  God  Almighty, 

Who  hath  made  all  things  well. 

JOHN  KEBLE. 
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ARIEL'S    SONG 

[From  The  Tempest] 

tne  bee  sucks  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry; 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 
After  summer,  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall   I  live  no\v, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on   the   bou.izh. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


BED    IN    SUMMER 

TN  winter  I  get  up  at  night 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree, 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 


DON'T    KILL    THE    BIRDS 

1H\ON'T  kill   the  birds,   the  pretty  birds, 

That  sing  about  your  door, 
Soon  as  the  joyous  spring  has  come, 

And  chilling  storms  are  o'er. 
The  little  birds,  how  sweet  they  sing! 

Oh!  let  them  joyous  live; 
And  never  seek  to  take  the  life 

That  you  can  never  give. 

Don't  kill  the  birds,  the  pretty  birds, 

That  play  among  the  trees; 
'Twould  make  the  earth  a  cheerless  place, 

Should  we  dispense  with  these. 
The  little  birds,  how   fond  they  play! 

Do  not  disturb  their  sport; 
But  let  them  warble  forth  their  songs, 

Till  winter  cuts  them  short. 

Don't  kill  the  birds,  the  happy  birds, 

That  bless  the  field  and  grove; 
So  innocent  to  look  upon, 

They  claim  our  warmest  love. 
The  happy  birds,  the  tuneful  birds, 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  see! 
No  spot  can  be  a  cheerless  place 

Where'er  their  presence  be. 

DANIEL  CLEMENT  COLESWORTHY. 
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!,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe, — 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light, 
Into  a  sea  of  dew. 

Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish  ? 
The  old  man  asked  the  three. 
We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring-fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we !  ' 

Said    Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe, 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 
The  little  stars  were  the  herring-fish 
That  lived  in  the  beautiful  sea — 
'  Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish — 
But  never  afraid  are  we ; ' 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three : 

Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 
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All  Plight  long  their  nets  they  threw 

To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam  ; 
Then    down    from    the   skies  came   the    wooden    shoe, 

Bringing  the  fishermen  home. 
'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail   it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be, 

And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they  dreamed 
Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea— 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three: 

Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  nod  is  a  little  head, 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed. 
So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful   sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see   the  beautiful   things 
As  you   rock  on  the  crystal   sea, 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three: 

Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

EUGENE  FIELD. 


FAIRY-FOLK 

*  I  HHE  story-books  have  told  you 

Of  the  fairy-folk  so  nice, 
That  make  them  leather  aprons 

Of  the  ears  of  little  mice ; 
And  wear  the  leaves  of  roses, 

Like  a  cap  upon  their  heads, 
And  sleep  at  night  on  thistle-down, 

Instead  of  feather-beds! 

These  stories,  too,  have  told  you, 

No  doubt  to  your  surprise, 
That  the  fairies  ride  in  coaches 

That  are  drawn  by  butterflies; 
And  come  into  your  chambers, 

When  you  are  locked  in  dreams, 
And  right  across  your  counterpanes 

Make  bold  to  drive  their  teams; 
And  that  they  heap  your  pillows 

With  their  gifts  of  rings  and  pearls; 
But  do  not  heed  such  idle  tales, 

My  little  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  no  fairy-folk  that  ride 

About  the  world  at  night, 
Who  give  you  rings  and  other  things, 

To  pay  for  doing  right. 
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But   if  you  do   to  others  what 
You'd    have    them    do    to   you, 

You'll  be  as  blest  as  if  the  best 
Of  story-books  were  true. 

ALICE  GARY 


FOREIGN    LANDS 

T  T  P  into  a  cherry  tree 

Who  should  climb  but  little  me! 
I  held  the  trunk  with  both  my  hands 
And  looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands. 

I  saw  the  next-door  garden  lie, 
Adorned  with  flowers,  before  my  eye, 
And  many  pleasant  places  more, 
That  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 
And  be  the  sky's  blue  looking-glass; 
The  dusty  roads  go  up  and  down, 
With  people  tramping  in  the  town. 

If  I  could  find  a  higher  tree 
Farther  and  farther  I  should  see, 
To  where  the  grown-up  river  slips, 
Into  the  sea  among  the  ships. 

To  where  the  roads  on  either  hand 
Lead  onward   into   fairy  land, 
Where  all  the  children  dine  at  five, 
And  all  the  playthings  come  alive. 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 


FALLING    SNOW 

OEE  the  pretty  snowflakes 

Falling  from  the  sky; 
On   the  wall  and   housetops 
Soft   and    thick    they   lie. 

On  the  window-ledges, 

On    the   branches   bare ; 
Now  how  fast  they  gather, 
Filling  all  the  air. 

Look  into  the  garden, 

Where    the    grass    was    green ; 
Covered  by  the  snowflakes, 

Not  a  blade  is  seen. 

Now  the  bare  black  bushes 

All  look  soft  and  white, 
Every   twig   is  laden, - 

What  a  pretty  sight ! 

ANONYMOUS. 
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HOW   THE    LEAVES    CAME    DOWN 

'LL  tell  you  how  the  leaves  came  down." 
The  great  tree  to  his  children  said, 
You're  getting  sleepy,  Yellow  and  Brown, 
Yes,  very  sleepy,  little  Red. 
It  is  quite  time  to  go  to  bed." 


'  Ah !  '    begged   each   silly,   pouting   leaf, 
'Let  us  a  little  longer  stay; 

Dear  Father  Tree,  behold  our  grief; 
'Tis  such  a  very  pleasant  day 
We  do  not  want  to  go  away." 


So,  for  just  one  more  merry  day 
To  the  great  tree  the  leaflets  clung, 

Frolicked  and  danced,  and  had  their  way, 
Upon   the  autumn  breezes  swung, 
Whispering  all   their  sports   among: 


'  Perhaps   the   great   tree  will   forget, 
And   let  us  stay   until   the  spring, 

If  we  all  beg,  and  coax,  and  fret." 
But  the  great  tree  did  no  such  thing; 
He  smiled   to  hear  their  whispering. 
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'Come,  children,  all  to  bed,"  he  cried; 

And  ere  the  leaves  could   urge  their  prayer, 
He  shook  his  head,  and  far  and  wide, 
Fluttering  and  rustling  everywhere, 
Down  sped  the  leaflets  through  the  air. 

I  saw  them ;   on   the   ground    they  lay, 
Golden  and  red,  a  huddled  swarm, 

Waiting   till    one    from    far   away, 

White  bedclothes  heaped  upon  her  arm, 
Should  come  to  wrap  them  safe  and  warm. 

The  great  bare  tree  looked  down  and  smiled, 
'  Good-night,  dear  little  leaves,"  he  said. 

And   from  below  each  sleepy  child 
Replied,  ''Good-night,"  and  murmured, 
'  It  is  so  nice  to  go  to  bed !  ' 

SUSAN  COOLIDGE. 


HUSH,    MY    DEAR,    LIE    STILL   AND 

SLUMBER 

"LJUSH,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 

Holy  angels  guard   thy  bed ; 
Heavenly  blessings  without  number 
Gently  falling  on  thy  head. 

How  much  better  thou'rt  attended 
Than  the  Son  of  God  could  be, 

When  from  heaven  He  descended, 
And  became  a  child  like  thee! 

Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle; 

Coarse  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay, 
When  His  birthplace  was  a  stable, 

And  His  softest  bed  was  hay. 

I  could  give  thee  thousand  kisses, 

Hoping  what    I   most  desire; 
Not  a  mother's   fondest  wishes 

Can   to  greater  joys  aspire. 

Mayst  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  Him, 
Trust  and  love  Him  all  thy  days; 

Then   go  dwell   forever   near   Him, 
See  His  face,  and  sing  His  praise! 

ISAAC  WATTS. 
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IF    I    WERE    A    SUNBEAM 

r  F  I  were  a  sunbeam, 
I  know  what  I'd  do: 
I  would  seek  white  lilies 

Rainy  woodlands  through: 
I  would  steal  among  them, 

Softest  light  I'd   shed, 
Until  every  lily 

Raised   its  drooping  head. 

If  I  were  a  sunbeam, 

I  know  \vhere  I'd   go: 
Into  lowliest  hovels, 

Dark  with  want  and  woe: 
Till  sad  hearts  looked  upward, 

I  would  shine  and  shine; 
Then  they'd  think  of  heaven, 

Their  sweet  home  and  mine. 

Art  thou  not  a  sunbeam, 

Child  whose  life  is  glad 
With  an   inner  radiance 

Sunshine  never  had  ? 
Oh,  as  God  has  blessed  thee, 

Scatter  rays  divine! 
For  there  is  no  sunbeam 

But  must  die,  or  shine. 

LUCY  LARCOM. 
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CLEEP,  little  pigeon,  and  fold  your  wings,< — 

Little  blue  pigeon  with  velvet  eyes; 
Sleep  to  the  singing  of  mother-bird  swinging — 
Swinging  the  nest  where  her  little  one  lies. 

Away  out  yonder  I  see  a  star, — 

Silvery  star  with  a  tinkling  song; 
To  the  soft  dew  falling  I  hear  it  calling — • 

Calling  and  tinkling  the  night  along. 

In  through  the  window  a  moonbeam  comes, — 
Little  gold  moonbeam  with  misty  wings; 

All  silently  creeping,  it  asks,    '  Is  he  sleeping — 
Sleeping  and  dreaming  while  mother  sings?' 

Up  from  the  sea  there  floats  the  sob 

Of  the  waves  that  are  breaking  upon  the  shore, 

As  though  they  "were  groaning  in  anguish,  and  moaning- 
Bemoaning  the  ship  that  shall  come  no  more. 

But  sleep,  little  pigeon,  and  fold  your  wings, 
Little  blue  pigeon  with  mournful  eyes; 

Am  I  not  singing? — see,  I  am  swinging — 
Swinging  the  nest  where  my  darling  lies. 

EUGENE  FIELD. 


LADY    MOON 

t 

I  see  the  Moon  and  the  Moon  sees  me; 
God  bless  the  Moon  and  God  bless  me! 

— Old  Rhyme. 

I"  ADY  MOON,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 

Over  the  sea. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 
All  that  love  me. 

Are  you  not  tired  with  rolling,  and  never 

Resting  to  sleep? 
Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad,  as  forever 

Wishing  to  weep? 

Ask  me  not  this,  little  child,  if  you  love  me; 

You  are  too  bold: 
I  must  obey  my  dear  Father  above  me, 

And  do  as  I'm  told. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 

Over  the  sea. 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  \vhom  are  you  loving? 
All  that  love  me. 

LORD  HOUGHTOX, 
(Richard  Monckton  Milnes). 


LULLABY    OF   AN    INFANT    CHIEF 

f~\  H,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight, 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright; 
The  woods  and  the  glens  from  the  tower  which  we  see, 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 

Oh,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows, 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red, 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draw  near  to  thy  bed. 

Oh,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and  drum  ; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
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MY    SHADOW 

T    HAVE  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  nu\ 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  1  can  sec. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head ; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  I  jump  into  my  bed. 

The   funniest   thing   about   him    is   the   way   he   likes    to 

grow- 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very  slow  ; 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an  india-rubber  ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there's  none  of  him 

at  all. 

He  hasn't  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play, 
And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every  sort  of  way. 
He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he's  a  coward  you  can  see; 
I'd   think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks 
to  me! 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
I   rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup; 
Hut  my  la/.y  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy-head, 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast  asleep  in  bed. 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
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OBEDIENCE 

TF  you're  told  to  do  a  thing, 
And  mean  to  do  it  really; 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves; 
Do  it  fully,  freely! 

Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse, 

Waiting,  weak,  unsteady; 
All   obedience   worth   the   name, 

Must  be  prompt  and  ready. 

PHOEBE  GARY. 
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ONE,    TWO,    THREE 

TT  was  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady, 

And   a  boy  that  was  half-past  three; 
And  the  way  that  they  played  together 
Was  beautiful  to  see. 

She  couldn't  go  running  and  jumping, 

And  the  boy,  no  more  could  he, 
For  he  was  a  thin  little  fellow, 

With  a  thin  little  twisted  knee. 

They  sat  in  the  yellow  sunlight, 

Out  under   the  maple   tree; 
And  the  game  that  they  played  I'll  tell  you, 

Just  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

It  was  Hide-and-Go-Seek  they  were  playing, 
Though  you'd  never  have  known  it  to  be — 

With  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady, 
And  a  boy  with  a  twisted  knee. 

The  boy  would  bend  his  face  down 
On   his   one   little  sound    right   knee, 

And  he'd  guess  where  she  was  hiding 
In  guesses,  One,  Two,  Th/ee! 
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You  are  in  the  china  closet  !  ' 
He  would  cry,  and  laugh  with  glee  — 
It  wasn't  the  china  closet; 

But  still  he  had  Two  and  Three. 

You  are  up  in  Papa's  big  bedroom, 
In  the  chest  with  the  queer  old  key  !  ' 
And  she  said  :  '   You  are  warm  and  warmer, 
But  you're  not  quite  right,"  said  she. 

'  It  can't  be  the  little  cupboard 

Where  Mamma's  things  used  to  be 
So  it  must  be  the  clothes  press,  Grandma!  ' 
And  he  found  her  with  his  Three. 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  fingers, 
That  were  wrinkled  and  white  and  wee, 

And  she  guessed  where  the  boy  was  hiding, 
With  a  One  and  a  Two  and  a  Three. 


•V  And  they  had  never  stirred  from  their  places, 

Right  under  the  maple  tree  — 
This  old,  old,  old,  old  lady, 

And  the  boy  with  the  lame  little  knee  — 
This  dear,  dear,  dear  old  lady, 

And  the  boy  who  was  half-past  three. 

H.    C.    BUNNER. 


SEVEN    TIMES    ONE 

1  HERE'S  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven ; 
I've  said  my    'seven  times"  over  and  over, 
Seven   times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better, — 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  Moon !     In  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 
And  shining  so  round  and  low; 

You  were  bright,  ah,  bright!  but  your  light  is  failing,- 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  Moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven. 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O  velvet,  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow ; 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with   gold ! 
O  brave  marshmary  buds,  rich  and  yellow, 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold ! 
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O  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper, 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell! 

0  cuckoopint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 

And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in  it, — 
I  will  not  steal  it  away; 

1  am  old !     you  must  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet,- 

I  am  seven  times  one  today. 

JEAN  INGELOW. 


THE    CHESTNUT    BURR 

A    WEE  little  nut  lay  deep  in  its  nest 

Of  satin  and  brown,  the  softest  and  best, 
And  slept  and  grew  while  its  cradle  rocked, 
As  it  hung  in  the  boughs  that  interlocked. 

Now  the  house  was  small  where  the  cradle  lay, 
As  it  swung  in  the  winds  by  night  and  day; 
For  the  thicket  of  underbrush  fenced  it  round, 
This  lone  little  cot  by  the  great  sun  browned. 

This   little   nut   grew,    and   ere   long   it   found 
There  was  work  outside  on  the  soft  green  ground ; 
It  must  do  its  part  so  the  world  might  know 
It  had  tried  one  little  seed  to  sow. 

And  soon  the  house  that  had  kept  it  warm 
Was  tossed  about  by  the  autumn  storm, 
The  stem  was  cracked,  the  old  house  fell, 
And  the  chestnut  burr  was  an  empty  shell. 

But  the  little  nut,  as  it  waiting  lay, 
Dreamed   a   wonderful   dream   one  day, 
Of  how  it  should  break  its  coat  of  brown, 
And  live  as  a  tree,  to  grow  up  and  down. 

ANONYMOUS. 


TOO 


THE    CHICKEN'S    MISTAKE 

A    LITTLE  downy  chicken  one  day 

Asked  leave  to  go  on  the  water, 
Where  she  saw  a  duck  with  her  brood  at  play, 
Swimming  and  splashing  about  her. 

Indeed,  she  began  to  peep  and  cry, 
When  her  mother  wouldn't  let  her: 

'  If  ducks  can  swim  there,  why  can't  I; 
Are  they  any  bigger  or  better?  ' 

Then  the  old  hen  answered,  "  Listen  to  me, 

And   hush  your   foolish   talking; 
Just  look  at  your  feet  and  you  will  see 

They  were  only  made  for  walking." 

But  chicky  wistfully  eyed  the  brook, 

And   didn't   half  believe   her, 
For  she  seemed  to  say  by  a  knowing  look, 

'  Such  stories  couldn't  deceive  her." 

And  as  her  mother  was  scratching  the  ground, 

She  muttered  lower  and  lower, 
'  I  know  I  can  go  there  and  not  get  drowned, 
And  so  I  think  I'll  show  her." 
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Then  she  made  a  plunge  where  the  stream  was  Jeep, 

And  saw  too  late  her  blunder: 
For  she  hadn't  hardly  time  to  peep 

Till  her  foolish  head  went  under. 

And  now  I   hope  her  fate  will  show 

The  child,   my  story  reading, 
That  those  who  are  older  sometimes  know 

What  you  wrill  do  wrell  in  heeding. 

That  each  content  in  his  place  should  dwell, 

And  envy  not  his  brother; 
And  any  part  that  is  acted  well 

Is  just  as  good  as  another. 

For  we  all  have  our  proper  sphere  below, 

And  this  is  a  truth  worth  knowing: 
You  will  come  to  grief  if  you  try  to  go 

Where  you  never  were  made  for  going. 

PHOEBE  GARY. 


DANDELION 

'T' HERE'S  a  dandy  little  fellow, 

Who  dresses  all  in  yellow, 
In  yellow  with  an  overcoat  of  green ; 
With  his  hair  all  crisp  and  curly, 
In  the  springtime  bright  and  early 
A-tripping  o'er  the  meadow  he  is  seen. 
Through  all  the  bright  June  weather, 
Like  a  jolly  little  tramp, 
He  wanders  o'er  the  hillside,  down  the  road  ; 
Around  his  yellow  feather, 
The  gypsy  fireflies  camp ; 
His  companions  are  the  wood  lark  and  the  toad. 

But  at  last  this  little  fellow 

Doffs  his  dainty  coat  of  yellow, 

And  very  feebly  totters  o'er  the  green ; 

For  he  very  old  is  growing 

And  with  hair  all  white  and  flowing, 

A-nodding  in  the  sunlight  he  is  seen. 

Oh,  poor  dandy,  once  so  spandy, 

Golden  dancer  on  the  lea! 

Older  growing,  white  hair  flowing, 

Poor  little  baldhead   dandy  now  is  he! 

NELLIE  M.  GARABRAXT. 
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SHORT    SELECTIONS    FOR 
MEMORIZING 


MEMORY    GEMS 

SECOND   GRADE 

TSN'T  it,  my  boy  or  girl, 
The  wisest,  bravest  plan, 
Whatever  comes  or  doesn't  come, 
To  do  the  best  you  can? 

PHOEBE  GARY. 

All   things  bright  and   beautiful, 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 

All    things  wise   and   wonderful — 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

JOHN   KEBLE. 

Our   thoughts  are  heard   in   heaven. 

YOUNG. 

Work    first,    and    then    rest. 

RUSKIN. 

At  Christmas  play  and  make  good  cheer; 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

TUSSER. 

God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

FRANKLIN. 
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He   wlio    is    good    at   making   excuses 
Is   seldom   good    for  anything   else. 

FRANKLIN. 


It  is  never  too  late  to  write  gentle  words. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 


God  made  all  the  creatures,  and  gave  them  our  love  and 

our  fear, 
To  give  sign   they  and  we  are  his  children,  one  family 

here. 

BROWNING. 

Little  by  little  all  tasks  are  done; 

So  are  the  crowns  of  the  faithful   won, 

So   is  heaven  in  our  hearts  begun. 

Be   not   simply   good, — be   good    for  something. 

THOREAU. 

Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white-winged  birds; 
You  can't  do  that  way  when  you're  flying  words. 

Do  not  delay,   the  golden  moments  fly. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

BIBLE. 
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Howe'er   it   be,    it  seems   to  me, 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 

TENNYSON. 


Time   and   tide   wait   for   no   man. 

PROVERB. 

All  that  a  man  gets  by  lying  is  that  he  is  not  believed 
when  he  tells  the  truth. 

Help  the  weak  if  you  are  strong, 
Love  the  old  if  you  are  young, 

Own  a  fault  if  you  are  wrong, 

If  you  are  angry,  hold  your  tongue. 

Words  once  spoken  can  never  be  recalled. 

WENTWORTH  DILLON. 

Let    dogs    delight    to    bark   and    bite, 

For  God  hath  made  them  so ; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 

For  'tis  their  nature  to. 

WATTS. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 

BIBLE. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend. 

PROVERB. 
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Here   hath  been   dawning 

Another  blue   day; 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 

Slip  useless  away? 

CARLYLE. 

For  this  new  morn  ing  with  its  light, 
For  rest  and  shelter  of  the  night; 
For  health  and  food,  for  love  and  friends; 
For  everything  thy  goodness  sends, 
We  thank  thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

EMERSON. 

Know,  Nature's  children  all  divide  her  care; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warmed  a  bear. 

POPE. 
Kind    words   are    like    de\vdrops, 

That  sparkle  as  they  fall ; 
And  loving  smiles  are  sunbeams, 
A  light  of  joy   to  all. 

And  this,  if  you  have  but  little, 
Is  what  I  would  say  to  you : 

Make  all  you  can  of  that  little  — 
Do  all  the  good  you  can  do. 

PHOEBE   GARY. 

Hang   out   your    flags,    birch   and   willow! 

Shake  out  your  tassels,   larch. 
Up,  blades  of  grass  from  your  pillow! 

Hear  who  is  calling  you — March! 

LUCY  LARCOM. 
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What  we  must  do  let  us  love  to  do. 

COLERIDGE. 

Love  the  beautiful, 

Seek  out  the  true, 
Wish  for  the  good, 

And  the  best  do! 

MENDELSOHN. 

A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine. 

BIBLE. 

In    fact   there's   nothing   retains   its   youth 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

HOLMES. 

The   bravest  are   the   tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

TAYLOR. 
« 

If  you've  tried  and  have  not  won, 

Never  stop  for  crying; 
All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying. 

ALICE  GARY. 

We  must  learn  to  spend  to  some  good  end- 

'Tis  said,    '  If  we  are  wise; 
'Tis  not  in  gold  we  waste  or  hold, 

That  the  golden  blessing  lies." 

ALICE  GARY. 
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Never  mind,  children  dear,  about  plainness  of  face, 
But  strive  all  you  can  to  be  lovely  within, 

And   the  beautiful  spirit  will  clothe  you  with  grace, 
And  this  is  a  joy  every  mortal  can  win. 

CELIA  THAXTER. 

Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble. 

TENNYSON. 


THIRD    YEAR 


THE  LAND  OF  STORY  BOOKS 

A  T  evening  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
Around  the  fire  my  parents  sit. 
They  sit  at  home,  and  talk  and  sing, 
And  do  not  play  at  anything. 

Now,  with  my  little  gun,  I  crawl 
All  in  the  dark  along  the  wall, 
And  follow  round  the  forest  track 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

There,  in  the  night,  where  none  can  spy, 
All   in   my  hunter's  camp   I  lie, 
And  play  at  books  that  I  have  read 
Till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

These  are  the  hills,   these  are  the  woods, 
These  are  my  starry  solitudes, 
And  there  the  river,  by  whose  brink 
The   roaring  lions  come  to  drink. 

I  see  the  others  far  away, 
As  if  in  firelit  camp  they  lay, 
And   I,  like  to   an   Indian  scout, 
Around   their  party  prowled   about. 
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So,  when  my  nurse  comes  in  for  me, 
Home    I    return    across   the   sea, 
And  go  to  bed  with  backward  looks 
At  my  dear  Land  of  Story  Books. 

ROBERT  Louis  STJ-VLNSON, 


THE    LITTLE    LARK 

T  HEAR  a  pretty  bird,  but  hark! 

I  cannot  see  it  anywhere. 
Oh!  it  is  a  little  lark, 

Singing  in  the  morning  air. 
Little  lark,  do  tell  me  why 
You  are  singing  in  the  sky. 

"  'Tis   to  watch   the   silver  star, 

Sinking  slowly  in  the  skies; 
And  beyond  the  mountain  far, 
To  see  the  glorious  sun  arise. 
Little  lady,  this  is  why 
I  am  mounted  up  so  high. 
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Tis  to  sing  a  merry  song 
To  the  pleasant  morning  light; 
Why  stay  in  my  nest  so  long, 
When  the  sun  is  shining  bright? 
Little  lady,  this  is  \vhy 
I  am  mounted  up  so  high. 

"  To  the  little  birds  below, 
Here  I  sing  a  merry  tune ; 
And  I  let  the  ploughman  know 
He  must  come  to  labor  soon. 
Little  lady,  this  is  why 
I  am  singing  in  the  sky." 

JANE  TAYLOR. 
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THE    SWING 

TLJTOW  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  suing, 

Up    in   the   air  so  blue? 
Oh !   I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a  child  can  do! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide, 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside — • 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown — 
Up  in  the  air  I   go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down ! 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSOX. 
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O   LITTLE    TOWN    OF    BETHLEHEM 

/^\  LITTLE  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie! 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  to-night. 

For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary, 

And  gathered  all  above, 
While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 

Their  watch  of  wondering  love. 
O  morning  stars,  together 

Proclaim  the  holy  birth! 
And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King, 

And  peace  to  men  on  earth. 

And  silently,  how  silently, 

The  wondrous  gift  is  given! 
So  God  imparts  to  human  hearts 

The  blessings  of  His  heaven. 
No  ear  may  hear  His  coming 

But  in  this  world  of  sin. 
Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him  still, 

The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

PHILLIP  BROOKS. 
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THE    LITTLE    KITTENS 

'WO  little  kittens,  one  stormy  night, 

Began  to  quarrel  and  then  to  fight; 
One  had  a  mouse,  the  other  had  none, 
And  that  \vas  the  way  the  quarrel  begun. 

'  I'll  have  that  mouse,"  said  the  bigger  cat. 
"You'll  have  that  mouse?     We'll  see  about  that." 
'  I  will  have  that  mouse,"  said  the  elder  son. 
You  won't  have  that  mouse!  "  said  the  little  one. 

I  told  you  before  'twas  a  stormy  night 
When  these  two  little  kittens  began  to  fight; 
The  old  wroman  seized  her  sweeping  broom, 
And  swept  the  two  kittens  right  out  of  the  room. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  frost  and  snow, 
And   the  two  little  kittens  had   nowhere  to   go; 
So  they  laid  them  down  on  the  mat  at  the  door, 
While  the  angry  old  woman  was  sweeping  the  floor. 

And  then  they  crept  in  as  quiet  as  mice, 
All  wet  with  snow,  and  as  cold  as  ice; 
For  they  found  it  was  better,  that  stormy  night, 
To  lie  down  and  sleep  than  to  quarrel  and  fight. 

ANOXYMOUS. 
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WINDY    NIGHTS 

"1X7HENEVER  the  moon  and  stars  are  set, 

Whenever  the  wind  is  high, 
All  night  long  in  the  dark  and  wet 

A  man  goes  riding  by. 
Late  in  the  night  when  the  fires  are  out, 
Why  does  he  gallop  and  gallop  about? 

Whenever  the  trees  are  crying  aloud, 

And  ships  are  tossed  at  sea, 
By,  on  the  highway,  low  and  loud, 

By  at  the  gallop  goes  he. 
By  at  the  gallop  he  goes,  and  then 
By  he  comes  back  at  the  gallop  again. 

ROBERT  Louis  STEVENSON. 
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WHO  STOLE  THE  BIRD'S  NEST? 

npO-WHIT!  to-whit!  to-whee! 

Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?' 

"Not  I,"  said  the  cow.     "Moo-oo! 

Such  a  *hing   I'd   never  do. 

I  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay, 

But  I  didn't  take  your  nest  away. 

Not  I,"  said  the  cow.      '  Moo-oo! 

Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do." 

"  To-whit!  to-whit!  to-whee! 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?' 

"Bobolink!  bobolink! 
Now  what  do  you  think? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree  today?' 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  dog.     "  Bow-wow! 
I  wouldn't  be  so  mean,  anyhow! 
I  gave  the  hairs  the  nest  to  make, 
But  the  nest  I  did  not  take. 
Not  I,"  said   the  dog.      'Bow-wow! 
I'm  not  so  mean,  anyhow." 
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"To-whit!  to-whit!  to-whee! 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?  ' 


'Bobolink!  bobolink! 
Now  what  do  you  think? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree  today?' 

"Coo-coo!  coo-coo!  coo-coo! 
Let  me  speak  a  word  too! 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  Yellow-breast?' 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  sheep.     "  Oh,  no! 

I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so, 

I  gave  the  wool  the  nest  to  line: 

But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine. 

B-a-a!  b-a-a!  "  said  the  sheep.      '  Oh,  no! 

I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so !  ' 

"To-whit!  to-whit!  to-whee! 
Will  you  listen  to  me? 
Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?' 

"Bobolink!  bobolink! 
Now  what  do  you  think? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum  tree  today  ?  ' 
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'  Coo-coo!  coo-coo!  coo-coo! 
Let   me   speak   a  word,   too! 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  Yellow-breast?' 

'  Caw!  caw!  "  cried  the  crow. 

'  I   should   like   to   know 
What  thief  took  away 
A  bird's  nest  today?' 

'Cluck!   cluck!'    said   the  hen, 

'  Don't  ask  me  again ! 
Why,  I  haven't  a  chick 
Would  do  such  a  trick. 

We  all  gave  her  a   feather, 
And   she  wove  them  together. 
I'd  scorn  to  intrude 
On  her  and  her  brood. 
Cluck!  cluck!'    said   the  hen. 
'  Don't  ask  me  again !  ' 

'  Chirr-a-whirr!  chirr-a-whirr! 
All  the  birds  make  a  stir! 
Let  us  find  out  his  name, 
And  all  cry,   'For  shame!' 

'  I  would  not  rob  a  bird," 

Said  little  Mary  Green. 
'  I  think  I  never  heard 

Of  anything  so  mean." 
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"  It  is  very  cruel,  too," 

Said  little  Alice  Neal. 
"  I  wonder  if  he  knew 

How  sad   the  bird  \vould   feel." 

A  little  boy  hung  down  his  head, 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed ; 
For  he  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  poor  little  Yellow-breast. 
And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame, 
He  didn't  like  to  tell  his  name. 

LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 


A    CHILD'S    THOUGHT    OF    GOD 

'  I  *  HEY  say  that  God  lives  very  high! 

But  if  you  look  above  the  pines 
You  cannot  see  our   God.      And   why? 

j 

And  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines, 
You  never  see  Him  in  the  gold, 
Though  from  Him  all  that's  glory  shines. 

God  is  so  good,  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  His  face — 

Like  secrets  kept  for  love  untold. 

But  still   I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills,  through  all  things  made, 

Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place: 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lids  her  kisses'  pressure, 

Half-waking  me  at  night;  and  said, 

Who  kissed  you  through  the  dark,  dear  guesser? 
ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 
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'nPWAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through 

the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse. 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there. 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads, 
And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap, 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap- 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash  ; 
The  moon,  on  the  breast  of  the  new  fallen  snow, 
Gave  a  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below; 
When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 
But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name: 
'  Now,  Dasher  !  now,  Dancer  !  now,  Prancer  and  Vixen  ! 
On,  Comet!  on,  Cupid!  on,  Dunder  and  Blixen!  — 
To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all  !  ' 
As  dry  leaves  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly, 
When  they  meet  writh  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 
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So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew, 
With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys — and  St.  Nicholas  too. 
And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 
As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Dowrn  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound; 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot: 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 
And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 
His  eyes,  how  they  twinkle!  his  dimples,  how  merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry; 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 
And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
He  had  a  broad   face  and  a  little  round  belly 
That  shook  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump — a  right  jolly  old  elf; 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself. 
A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 
And  filled  all  the  stockings:  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
1  Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night! 

CLEMENT  C.  MOORE. 


CHILDREN 

to  me,  O  ye  children! 
For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 
Have  vanished  quite  away. 

Ye  open  the  eastern  windows, 

That  look  toward  the  sun, 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine, 
In   your   thoughts   the   brooklets   flow, 

But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  autumn 
And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

Ah !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 

If  the  children  were  no  more? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 

Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest 
With  the  light  and  air  for  food, 

Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 
Have  been  hardened  into  wood, — • 
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That  to  the  world  arc  children; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  the   brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children! 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  our  contrivings, 
And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 

When  compared  with  your  caresses 
And  the  gladness  of  your  look^? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said; 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

LONGFELLOW 


DON'T    GIVE    UP 

FF  you've  tried  and  have  not  won, 

Never  stop  for  crying; 
All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 
Just  by  patient  trying. 

Though  young  birds,  in  flying,  fall, 
Still  their  wings  grow  stronger; 

And  the  next  time  they  can  keep 
Up  a  little  longer. 

Though  the  sturdy  oak  has  known 

Many  a  blast  that  bowed  her, 
She  has  risen  again  and  grown 

Loftier  and  prouder. 

If  by  easy  work  you  beat, 

Who  the  more  will  prize  you? 
Gaining  victory  from  defeat, 

That's  the  test  that  tries  you! 

PHOEBE  GARY. 
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FARM-YARD    SONG 

/^\VER  the  hill  the  farm-boy  goes, 

His  shadow  lengthens  along  the  land, 
A  giant  staff  in  a  giant  hand ; 
In  the  poplar-tree,  above  the  spring, 
The  katydid  begins  to  sing; 

The  early  dews  are  falling  ;- 
Into   the  stone-heap   darts   the  mink ; 
The  swallows  skim  the  river's  brink ; 
And  home  to  the  woodland  fly  the  crows, 
When  over  the  hill  the  farm-boy  goes, 
Cheerily  calling,— 

"Co',  boss!  co',  boss !  co' !  co' !  " 
Farther,    farther  over   the   hill, 
Faintly  calling,  calling  still,- 

"Co',  boss!  co',  boss !  co' !  co' !  " 

Into  the  yard  the  farmer  goes, 

With  grateful  heart,  at  the  close  of  day; 

Harness  and  chain  are  hung  away; 

In  the  wagon-shed  stand  yoke  and  plow ; 

The  straw's  in  the  stack,  the  hay  in  the  mow, 

The  cooling  dews  are  falling;— 
The   friendly   sheep   his   welcome  bleat, 
The  pigs  come  grunting  to  his  feet, 
The  whinnying  mare  her  master  knows, 
When    into   the   yard    the    farmer   goes, 

His  cattle  calling,- 
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"Co',  boss!  co',  boss!  co'!  co'!  co'!' 
While  still  the  cow-boy,  far  away, 
Goes  seeking  those  that  have  gone  astray, — 

"Co',  boss!co',  boss !  co' !  co' !  " 

Now  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes, 
The  cattle  come  crowding  through  the  gate, 
Lowing,  pushing,  little  and  great ; 
About  the  trough,  by  the  farm-yard  pump, 
The   frolicsome  yearlings  frisk  and  jump, 
While  the  pleasant  dews  are  falling; — 
The  new-milch  heifer  is  quick  and  shy, 
But  the  old  cow  waits  with  tranquil  eye; 
And  the  white  stream  into  the  bright  pail  flows, 
When  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes, 
Soothingly  calling, — 

"  So,  boss !  so,  boss !  so !  so !  so ! ' 
The  cheerful  milkmaid  takes  her  stool, 
And  sits  and  milks  in  the  twilight  cool, 

Saying,  "So!  so,  boss!  so!  so!' 

To  supper  at  last  the  farmer  goes. 
The  apples  are  pared,  the  paper  read, 
The  stories  are  told,  then  all  to  bed. 
Without,  the  crickets'  ceaseless  song 
Makes  shrill  the  silence  all  night  long; 

The  heavy  dews  are  falling; — 
The  housewife's  hand  has  turned  the  lock; 
Drowsily  ticks  the  kitchen  clock; 
The  household  sinks  to  deep  repose; 
But  still  in  sleep  the  farm-boy  goes 

Singing,  calling, — 
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«    f^     '       U  I  '      U  I  '  I  'I  '  1    " 

Co  ,  boss !  co  ,  boss !  co  !  co  !  co  ! 
And  oft  the  milkmaid,  in  her  dreams, 
Drums  in  the  pail  with  the  flashing  streams, 
Murmuring,    'So,  boss!  so!' 

J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 


FORGET-ME-NOT 

TT7HEN  to  the  flowers — so  beautiful — 

The  Father  gave  a  name, 
Back  came  a  little  blue-eyed  one 

(All  timidly  it  came), 
And   standing  at  its  Father's  feet, 

And  gazing  in  his  face — 
It  said  in  low  and  trembling  tones, 

With  sweet  and  gentle  grace, 
"  Dear  God,  the  name  thou  gavest  me 

Alas!   I  have   forgot." 
Then  kindly  looked  the  Father  down, 

And  said,    '  Forget-me-not." 

ANONYMOUS. 


FROST    PICTURES 

PICTURES    on    the   window, 

Painted    by   Jack   Frost, 
Coming  at  the  midnight, 

With  the  moon  are  lost; 
Here  a  row  of  fir-trees, 

Standing  straight  and  tall; 
There   a   rapid   river, 

And  a  waterfall. 

Here  a  branch  of  coral 

From  the  briny  sea ; 
There  a  weary  traveller 

Resting  'neath  a  tree; 
Here  a  grand  old  iceberg, 

Floating  slowly  on  ; 
There  a  mighty  forest 

Of    the    torrid    zone. 

Here  a  swamp,  all  tangled, — 

Rushes,   ferns  and  brake; 
There  a  rugged  mountain, 

Here  a  little  lake. 
Then  a  breath,  the  lightest 

Floating  in  the  air, 
Jack  Frost  catches  quickly, 

And  imprints  it  there. 
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And  thus  you  are  painting, 

Little  children,  too, 
On  your  life's  fair  window 

Always  something  new; 
But  your  little  pictures 

Will  not  pass  away 
Like  those  Jack  Frost's  ringers 

Paint  each  winter  day. 

Each  kind  word  or  action 

Is  a  picture  bright; 
Every  duty  mastered 

Is  lovely  in  the  light; 
But  each  thought  of  anger, 

Every  word  of  strife, 
Blemishes  the  picture, 

Stains  the  glass  of  life. 

Then  be  very  careful, 

Every  day  and  hour, 
Lest  unseemly  touches 

Trace  your  window  o'er; 
Let  the  lines  be  always 

Made  by  kindness  bright, — 
Paint    your    glass    with    pictures 

Of  the  true  and  right. 

ANONYMOUS. 


I  LIVE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  ME 

T  LIVE  for  those  who  love  me, 
For  those  who  know  me  true, 

For  the  heavens  that  bend  above  me 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do ; 

For   the   cause    that    needs   assistance, 

For  the  wrongs  that  lack  resistance, 

For  the  future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

G.  LINNAEUS  BANKS. 


NORSE    LULLABY 

*  I  AHE  sky  is  dark  and  the  hills  are  white, 

As  the  storm-king  speeds  from  the  north  to-night ; 
And  this  is  the  song  the  storm-king  sings, 
As  over  the  world  his  cloak  he  flings: 

'  Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep." 
He  rustles  his  wings,  and  gruffly  sings: 

'  Sleep,  little  one,  sleep." 

On  yonder  mountain-side  a  vine 
Clings  at  the  foot  of  a  mother  pine; 
The  tree  bends  over  the  trembling  thing 
And  only  the  vine  can  hear  her  sing : 

'  Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep — 
What  shall  you  fear  when  I  am  here? 

Sleep,  little  one,  sleep." 

The  king  may  sing  in  his  bitter  flight, 
The  tree  may  croon  to  the  vine  to-night, 
But  the  little  snowflake  at  my  breast 
Liketh  the  song  I  sing  the  best — 

'  Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep; 
Weary  thou  art,  a-next  my  heart; 

Sleep,  little  one,  sleep." 

EUGENE  FIELD. 
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"DUZZ!  buzz!  buzz! 

This  is  the  song  of  the  bee. 
His  legs  are  of  yellow; 
A  jolly  good  fellow, 
And    yet   a   great   \vorker   is   he. 


In  days  that  are  sunny 
He's   getting  his  honey; 
In  days  that  are  cloudy 
He's  making  his  wax: 
On  pinks  and  on  lilies, 
And   gay   daffodillies, 
And  columbine  blossoms, 
He  levies  a  tax! 


Buzz!  buzz!  buzz! 
The  sweet  smelling  clover, 
He,  humming,  hangs  over; 
The  scent  of  the  roses 
Makes   fragrant  his  wings; 
He  never  gets  lazy; 
From  thistle  and  daisy, 
And  weeds  of  the  meadow, 
Some  treasure  he  brings. 
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Buzz!  buzz!  buzz! 
From  morning's  first  light 
Till  the  coming  of  night, 
He's  singing  and  toiling 
The  summer  day  through. 
Oh !  we  may  get  weary, 
And  think  work  is  dreary; 
'Tis  harder  by  far 
To  have  nothing  to  do. 

MARIAN  DOUGLAS. 
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A    SONG    OF    EASTER 

ING,  children,  sing! 

And  the  lily  censers  swing; 
Sing   that  life  and   joy  are  waking  and   that  Death  no 

more  is  king. 

Sing  the  happy,  happy  tumult  of  the  slowly  brightening 
spring; 

Sing,  little  children,  sing! 

Sing,  children,  sing! 

Winter  wild   has   taken  wing. 

Fill  the  air  with  sweet  tidings  till  the  frosty  echoes  ring! 
Along  the  eaves  the  icicles  no  longer  glittering  cling, 
And  the  crocus  in  the  garden  lifts  its  bright  face  to  the 

sun, 
And  in  the  meadows  softly  the  brooks  begin  to  run, 

And  the  golden  catkins  swing 

In  the  warm  airs  of  the  spring; 

Sing,  little  children,  sing! 

Sing,  children,  sing! 

The  lilies  white  you  bring 

In  the  joyous  Easter  morning  for  hope  are  blossoming; 
And  as  the  earth  her  shroud  of  snow  from  off  her  breast 

doth  fling, 
So  may  we  cast  our  fetters  off  in  God's  eternal  spring. 
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So  may  we  find  release  at  last  from  sorrow  and  from  pain, 
So   may  we   find   our  childhood's   calm,   delicious   dawn 

again. 
Sweet  are  your  eyes,  O  little  ones,  that  look  with  smiling 

grace 
Without  a  shade  of  doubt  or  fear  into  the  future's  face  1 

Sing,  sing  in  happy  chorus,  with  joyful  voices  tell 
That  death  is  life,  and  God  is  good,  and  all  things  shall 
be  well ; 

That  bitter  days  shall  cease 
In  warmth  and  light  and  peace, 
That  winter  yields  to  spring, — 
Sing,  little  children,  sing! 

CELIA  THAXTER. 


SPEAK    GENTLY 

OPEAK  gently;  it  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear; 
Speak  gently;  let  no  harsh  word  mar 

The  good  that  we  do  here. 
Speak  gently  to  the  little  child; 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild ; 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear; 
Pass  through   this  life  as  best  they  may, 

'Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 
Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart, 
Whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run ; 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring;  know 

They  must  have  toiled  in  vain ; 
Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so ; 

Oh,  win  them  back  again. 
Speak  gently;  'tis  a  little  thing 

Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well ; 
The  good,  the  joy,  that  it  may  bring, 

Eternity  shall  tell. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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SWEET   AND    LOW 

[WEET  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea ; 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon; 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

TENNYSON. 
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TO    A    BUTTERFLY 

'VE  watched  you  now  a  full  half-hour, 

Self-poised  upon  that  yellow  flower! 
And,  little  butterfly,  indeed, 
I  know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed. 
How  motionless! — not  frozen  seas 

More  motionless;  and  then, 
What  joy  awaits  you,  when  the  breeze 
Hath  found  you  out  among  the  trees, 

And  calls  you  forth  again ! 
This  plot  of  orchard  ground  is  ours; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  sister's  flowers; 
Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary, 
Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary! 
Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong; 

Sit  near  us  on  the  bough ! 
We'll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song; 
And  summer  days,  when  we  were  young; 
Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long 

As  twenty  days  are  now. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 
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*T* HERE'S  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the  tree, 

"  He's  singing  to  me!     He's  singing  to  me!  ' 
And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy? 
"  Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy! 

Don't  you  hear?     Don't  you  see? 

Hush!     Look!     In  my  tree, 
I'm  as  happy  as  happy  can  be!  ' 

And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing,  "  A  nest  do  you  see, 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper  tree? 
Don't  meddle!  don't  touch!  little  girl,  little  boy, 
Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy! 

Now  I'm  glad!     Now  I'm  free! 

And  I  always  shall  be, 
If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me." 

So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree, 

To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me, 

And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy, 

'  Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy; 
But  long  it  won't  be, 
Don't  you  know!    Don't  you  see? 

Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be? 

LUCY  LARCOM. 


THE    FAIRIES    OF   THE    CALDON-LOW 

A  ND  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary, 

And  where  have  you  been  from  me  ?  ' 
'  I  have  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
The  midsummer  night  to  see!  ' 

'  And  what  did  you  see,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon-Low  ?  ' 
'  I  saw  the  blithe  sunshine  come  down, 

And  I  saw  the  merry  winds  blow." 

'  And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the'Caldon-Hill?" 
'  I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  made, 

And  the  ears  of  the  green  corn  fill." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  all,  my  Mary, — 

All,  all  that  ever  you  know; 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  fairies 

Last  night  on  the  Caldon-Low." 

Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother; 
And  listen,  mother  of  mine: 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night, 
And  the  harpers  they  were  nine. 
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'  And  their  harp  strings  rung  so  merrily 

To  their  dancing  feet  so  small: 
But  oh,  the  words  of  their  talking 
Were  merrier  far  than  all." 


'  And  what  were  the  wrords,  my  Mary, 
That  then  you  heard  them  say?  ' 

'I'll   tell  you  all,   my  mother; 
But  let  me  have  my  way. 


'  Some  of  them  played  with  the  water, 
And   rolled   it  down  the  hill ; 

'  And  this,'  they  said,  '  shall  speedily  turn 
The  poor  old  miller's  mill, 

'  For  there  has  been  no  water 
Ever  since  the  first  of  May; 
And  a  busy  man  will  the  miller  be 
At  dawning  of  the  day. 

'  Oh,  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh 
When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise! 
The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  laugh 
Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes! ' 

'  And  some  they  seized  the  little  winds 

That  sounded  o'er  the  hill; 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth, 

And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill. 
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"  '  And  there,'  they  said,  '  the  merry  winds  go 

Away  from  every  horn ; 
And  they  shall  clear  the  mildew  dark 

From  the  blind  old  widow's  corn. 

"  '  Oh,  the  poor,  blind  widow, 

Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long, 

She'll  be  blithe  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone, 
And  the  corn  stands  tall  and  strong.' 

"  And  some  they  brought  the  brown  lintseed, 
And  flung  it  down   from  the  Low; 

'  And  this,'  they  said,  '  by  the  sunrise, 
In  the  weaver's  croft  shall  grow. 

'  Oh,  the  poor,  lame  weaver, 
How  he  will  laugh  outright 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flaxfield 
All  full  of  flowers  by  night!  ' 

"  And  then  outspoke  a  brownie, 

With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin: 
1  I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,'  said  he, 

'  And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 

"  '  I  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth, 

And  I  want  to  spin  another; 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed, 

And   an   apron   for  her  mother.' 
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'  With  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh, 

And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free; 
And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 


'  And  all  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 

The  mists  were  cold  and  gray, 
And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mossy  stones 

That  round  about  me  lay. 

'  But  coming  down  from  the  hill-top 

I  heard  afar  below 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was 

And  how  merry  the  wheel  did  go. 

'  And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field, 

And,  sure  enough,  were  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  corn 

All  standing  stout  and  green. 

'  And  down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole, 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  sprung; 
And  I  met  the  weaver  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  on  his  tongue. 

'  Now  this  is  all  I  heard,  mother, 

And  all  that  I  did  see; 
So,  prythee,  make  my  bed,  mother, 

For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  be." 

MARY  Ho  WITT. 


THE    OAK    TREE 

CING  for  the  oak  tree, 

The  monarch  of  the  wood ; 
Sing  for  the  oak  tree 

That  groweth  green  and  good ; 
That  groweth  broad  and  branching, 

Within  the  forest  shade; 
That  groweth  now,  and  yet  shall  grow 

When  \ve  are  lowly  laid. 

The  oak  tree  was  an  acorn  once, 

And  fell  upon  the  earth; 
And  the  sun  and  showers  nourished  it, 

And  gave  the  oak  tree  birth. 
The  little  sprouting  oak  tree! 

Two  leaves  it  had  at  first, 
Till  sun  and  showers  had  nourished  it, 

Then  out  the  branches  burst. 

The  little  sapling  oak  tree! 

Its  roots  are  like  a  thread, 
Till  the  kindly  earth  had  nourished  it, 

Then   out   it   freely  spread. 
On  this  side  and  on  that  side 

It  grappled  with   the  ground, 
And  in  the  ancient  rifted  rock 

Its  firmest  footing  found. 

MARY  HOWITT. 
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THE    OWL 

AT7HEN  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come, 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 

And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 

And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 

Twice   or   thrice  his   roundelay, 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  OWT!  in  the  belfry  sits. 

TENNYSON. 
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THE    OWL    AND    THE    PUSSY-CAT 

'  I  AHE  O\vl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  sea 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat ; 
They  took  some  honey,  and  plenty  of  money 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note. 
The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  moon  above, 

And  sang  to  a  small  guitar, 
'  O  lovely  Pussy !     O  Pussy,  my  love, 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are, — 

You  are, 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are !  ' 

Pussy  said  to  the  Owl,  '  You  elegant  fowl! 

How  wonderful  sweet  you  sing! 

Oh  let  us  be  married, — too  long  have  we  tarried, - 

But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  ring?  ' 
They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day 

To  the  land  where  the  Bong-tree  grows, 
And  there  in  a  wood,  a  Piggy-wig  stood 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose, — 

His  nose, 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose. 


"  Dear  Pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shilling 
Your  ring?  "  '  Said  the  Piggy,  "  I  will." 

So  they  took  it  away,  and  were  married  next  day 
By  the  Turkey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 
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They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince, 

Which  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spoon, 
And  hand  in  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  sand 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon, — 

The  moon, 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

EDWARD  LEAR. 


THE    PIG    AND    THE    HEN 

'  I  AHE  pig  and  the  hen, 

They  both  got  in  one  pen, 
And  the  hen  said  she  wouldn't  go  out. 

'  Mistress  Hen,"  says  the  pig, 

'  Don't  you  be  quite  so  big!  ' 
And  he  gave  her  a  push  with  his  snout. 

You're  rough  and  you're  fat, 
But  who  cares  for  all  that ; 
I  will  stay  if  I  choose,"  says  the  hen, 
'  No,  mistress,  no  longer!  ' 
Says  pig:    '  I'm  the  stronger, 
And  mean  to  be  boss  of  my  pen ! ' 

Then  the  hen  cackled  out 

Just  as  close  to  his  snout 
As  she  dare:  '   You're  an  ill-natured  brute; 

And  if  I  had  the  corn, 

Just  as  sure  as  I'm  born, 
I  would  send  you  to  starve  or  to  root !  ' 


'  But  you  don't  own  the  cribs; 
So  I  think  that  my  ribs 

Will  never  the  leaner  for  you : 
This  trough  is  my  trough, 
And  the  sooner  you're  off," 

Says  the  pig,  "  Why,  the  better  you'll  do! 
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You're  not  a  bit  fair, 

And  you're  cross  as  a  bear: 
What  harm  do  I  do  in  your  pen? 

But  a  pig  is  a  pig, 

And  I  don't  care  a  fig 
For  the  worst  you  can  say,"  says  the  hen. 

Says  the  pig,      You  will  care 

If  I  act  like  a  bear 

And  tear  your  two  wings  from  your  neck." 
:  What  a  nice  little  pen 

You  have  got!  "  says  the  hen, 
Beginning  to  scratch  and  to  peck. 

Now  the  pig  stood  amazed, 
And  the  bristles,  upraised 
A  moment  past,  fell  down  so  sleek. 
'  Neighbor  Biddy,"  says  he, 
'  If  you'll  just  allow  me, 
I  will  show  you  a  nice  place  to  pick!  ' 

So  she  followed  him  off, 
And  they  ate  from  one  trough — 
They  had  quarrelled  for  nothing,  they  saw; 
And  when  they  had  fed, 
'  Neighbor  Hen,"  the  pig  said, 
'  Won't  you  stay  here  and  roost  in  my  straw  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  thank  you ;  you  see 
That  I  sleep  in  a  tree," 
Says  the  hen ;  "  but  I  must  go  away ; 
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So  a  grateful  good-bye." 
'  Make  your  home  in  my  sty." 
Says  the  pig,  "and  come  in  every  day." 

Now  my  child  will  not  miss 

The  true  moral  of  this 
Little  story  of  anger  and  strife; 

For  a  word  spoken  soft 

Will  turn  enemies  oft 
Into  friends  that  will  stay  friends  for  life. 

ALICE  GARY. 


THE    POPPY 

1LTIGH  on  a  bright  and  sunny  bed 

A  scarlet  poppy  grew; 
And  up  it  thrust  its  staring  head, 
And  thrust  it  full  in  view. 

Yet  no  attention  did  it  win 

By  all  these  efforts  made, 
And  less  unwelcome  had  it  been 

In  some  retired  shade. 

For  though  within   its   scarlet  breast 

No  sweet  perfume  was  found, 
It  seemed  to  think  itself  the  best 

Of  all  the  flowers  around. 

From  this  I  may  a  hint  obtain, 

And  take  great  care  indeed, 
Lest  I  appear  as  pert  and  vain 

As  is  this  gaudy  wreed. 

JANE  TAYLOR. 
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THE    SANDPIPER 

A  CROSS  the  lonely  beach  we  flit 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I; 
And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered   driftwood,   bleached   and   dry 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  hands  for  it, 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  runs  high, 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  sullen  clouds 

Scud,  black  and  swift,  across  the  sky; 
Like  silent  ghosts   in  misty  shrouds 

Stand  out  the  white  light-houses  high. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
As  fast  wre  flit  along  the  beach, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 

Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry: 
He  starts  not  at  my  fitful  song, 

Nor  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  no  thought  of  any  wrong, 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye; 
Staunch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and   I. 
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Comrade,  where  wilt  them  be  to-night, 

When   the   loosed   storm   breaks   furiously? 
My  driftwood  fire  will  burn  so  bright! 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly  ? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wrroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky; 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I? 

CELIA  THAXTER. 


SNOWDROP 


many  welcomes, 
February  fair-maid, 
Ever  as  of  old  time, 
Solitary  firstling, 
Coming  in  the  cold  time, 
Prophet  of  the  gay  time, 
Prophet  of  the  May  time, 
Prophet  of  the  roses, 
Many,  many  welcomes, 
February  fair-maid. 

TENNYSON. 
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«   ' 


you  walk  into  my  parlor  ?  : 
Said  a  spider  to  a  fly; 
Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlor 
That  ever  you  did  spy. 
The  way  into  my  parlor 
Is  up  a  winding  stair, 
And  I  have  many  pretty  things 

To  show  you  when  you  are  there." 
"  Oh  no,  no!  "  said  the  little  fly, 

To  ask  me  is  in  vain ; 
For  who  goes  up  your  winding  stair, 
Can  ne'er  come  down  again." 


'  I'm  sure  you  must  be  \veary 

With   soaring   up   so   high; 
Will  you  rest  upon  my  little  bed  ?  ' 

Said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 
There  are  pretty  curtains  drawn  around, 

The  sheets  are  fine  and  thin; 
And  if  you  like  to  rest  awhile, 

I'll  snugly  tuck  you  in." 
'Oh  no,  no!"  said  the  little  fly, 

'  For  I've  often  heard   it  said, 
They  never,  never  wake  again, 

Who  sleep  upon  your  bed." 
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Said  the  cunning  spider  to  the  fly, 
'  Dear  friend,  what  shall  I  do, 

To  prove   the  warm  affection, 
I've  always  felt  for  you? 

I   have,  within   my  pantry, 
Good  store  of  all  that's  nice; 

I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome- 
Will  you  please  to  take  a  slice?  ' 

"Oh  no,  no!"  said  the  little  fly, 
'Kind   sir,    that   cannot   be; 

I've  heard  what's  in  your  pantry, 
And  I  do  not  \vish  to  see.' 


'  Sweet  creature,"  said  the  spider, 

You're  witty  and  you're  wise; 
How  handsome  are  your  gauzy  wings, 

How  brilliant  are  your  eyes. 
I  have  a  little  looking-glass 

Upon  my  parlor  shelf; 
If  you'll  step  in  one  moment,  dear, 

You  shall  behold  yourself." 
'  I  thank  you,  gentle  sir,"  she  said, 

'  For  what  you're  pleased  to  say, 
And  bidding  you  good-morning,  now, 
I'll  call   another  day." 

The  spider  turned  him  round  about, 

And    went   into   his   den, 
For  well  he  knew  the  silly  fly 

Would  soon  be  back  again ; 
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So  he  wove  a  subtle  thread 

In  a  little  corner  sly, 
And  set  his  table  ready 

To  dine  upon  the  fly. 
He  went  out  to  his  door  again, 

And  merrily  did  sing, 
"  Come  hither,  hither,  pretty  fly, 

With  the  pearl  and  silver  wing; 
Your  robes  are  green  and  purple, 

There's  a  crest  upon  your  head ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  diamond  bright, 

But  mine  are  dull  as  lead." 


Alas,  alas !  how  very  soon 

This  silly  little  fly, 
Hearing  his  wily,  flattering  words, 

Came  slowly  flitting  by; 
With  buzzing  wrings  she  hung  aloft, 

Then  near  and  nearer  drew — 
Thought  only  of  her  brilliant  eyes, 

And  green  and  purple  hue; 
Thought  only  of  her  crested  head, — 

Poor  foolish  thing!     At  last 
Up  jumped   the  cunning  spider, 

And  fiercely  held  her  fast. 

He  dragged  her  up  his  winding  stair, 

Into  his  dismal  den, 
Within  his  little  parlor — but 

She  ne'er  came  out  again! 
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And  no\v,  clear  little  children, 

Who  may  this  story  read, 
To  idle,  silly,  flattering  words, 

I  pray  you,  ne'er  give  heed: 
Unto   an   evil   counsellor 

Close  heart  and  ear  and  eye, 
And  learn  a  lesson  from  this  tale 

Of  the  spider  and  the  fly. 

MARY  HOWITT, 


CRADLE    HYMN 

A  WAY  in  a  manger,  no  crib  for  a  bed, 

The  little  Lord  Jesus  laid  down  His  sweet  head. 
The  stars  in  the  bright  sky  looked  down  where  he  lay- 
The  little  Lord  Jesus  asleep  on  the  hay. 

The  cattle  are  lowing,  the  baby  awakes, 

But  little  Lord  Jesus,  no  crying  he  makes. 

I  love  Thee,  Lord  Jesus!     Look  down  from  the  sky, 

And  stay  by  my  cradle  till  morning  is  nigh. 

MARTIN  LUTHERO 
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A    CHILD'S    PRAYER 

OD,  make  my  life  a  little  light, 
Within  the  world  to  glow- 
A  tiny  flame  that  burneth  bright 
Wherever  I  may  go. 

God,  make  my  life  a  little  flower, 

That  bringeth  joy  to  all, 
Content  to  bloom  in  native  bower 

Although  its  place  be  small. 

God,  make  my  life  a  little  song, 

That  comforteth  the  sad, 
That  helpeth  others  to  be  strong, 

And  makes  the  singer  glad. 

M.  BETH  AM  EDWARDS. 
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THE    SANDMAN 

A  I  AHE  rosy  clouds  float  overhead, 

The  sun  is  going  down ; 
And  now  the  sandman's  gentle  tread 

Comes  stealing  through  the  town. 
:  White  sand,  white  sand,"  he  softly  cries, 

And  as  he  shakes  his  hand, 
Straightway  there  lies  on  baby's  eyes 

His  gift  of  shining  sand. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes  through 
the  town. 

From  sunny  beaches  far  away — 

Yes,  in  another  land — 
He  gathers  up  at  break  of  day 

His  store  of  shining  sand. 
No  tempests  beat  the  shore  remote, 

No   ships  may  sail   that  \vay; 
His  little  boat  alone  may  float 

Within  that  lovely  bay. 

Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes  through 

the  town. 

He  smiles  to  see  the  eyelids  close 
Above  the  happy  eyes; 
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And  every  child  right  well  he  knows, — 

Oh,  he  is  very  wise! 
Hut  if,  as  he  goes  through  the  land, 

A  naughty  baby  cries, 
His  other  hand   takes  dull   gray  sand 

To  close  the  wakeful  eyes. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes  through 

the  town. 

So  when  you  hear  the  sandman's  song 

Sound  through  the  twilight  sweet, 
Be  sure  you  do  not  keep  him  long 

Awaiting  on  the  street. 
Lie  softly  down,  dear  little  head, 

Rest  quiet,  busy  hands, 
Till,  by  your  bed  his  good-night  said, 

He  strews  the  shining  sands. 
Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown, 
As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes  through 

the  town. 

MARGARET  VANDEGRIFT. 


SHORT    SELECTIONS    FOR 
MEMORIZING 


MEMORY    GEMS 

THIRD    GRADE 

'TPHERE  is  never  a  leaf  nor  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 

LOWELL. 

A  good  many  workers 

I've  known  in  my  time — 
Some  builders  of  houses, 

Some  builders  of  rhyme; 
And    they    that   were    prospered, 

Were  prospered,  I  know, 
By  the  intent  and  meaning  of 

'  Hoe  your  own  row! ' 

ALICE  GARY. 

Our  words  have  wings,  but  fly  not  where  we  would. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Lost,  yesterday,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
two  golden  hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes. 
No  reward  offered,  for  they  are  gone  forever. 

HORACE  MANN. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well, 

All  else  is  life  but  flung  away; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 
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I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  today 

than  he  was  yesterday. 

LINCOLN. 

Patience  is  powerful. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of 
the  year. 

This  world   is   full   of  beauty, 

Like  other  worlds  above, 
And  if  we  did  our  duty 

It  might  be  full  of  love. 

GERALD  MASSY. 

Attention  is  the  mother  of  memory. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

He  that  wrongs  his  friend,  wrongs  himself  more. 

TENNYSON. 

Life  is  not  so  short,  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy. 

EMERSON. 

It  is  a  greater  compliment  to  be  trusted,   than   to  be 

loved. 

MACDONALD. 

Be  quick  to  love;  make  haste  to  be  kind. 

AMIEL. 
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Think  that  day  lost,  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand,  no  noble  action  done. 

BOBART. 

He  \vho  is  honest  is  noble, 
Whatsoever  his  fortunes  or  birth. 

ALICE  GARY. 

God  remembers  all  the  works 

That  he  in  love  hath  made; 
O'er  all  his  watchfulness  and  care 

Are  night  and  day  displayed. 

The  patient  child  whose  watchful  eye 
Strives  after  all  things  pure  and  high, 
Shall  take  their  image  by  and  by. 

Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness, 
You  will  meet  them  all  the  while ; 

If  you  bring  a  smiling  visage 
To  the  glass,  you  meet  a  smile. 

ALICE  GARY. 

Let  them  laugh  that  win. 

PROVERB. 

Look  up,  and  not  down ;  look  out,  and  not  in ;  look 
forward,  and  not  backward ;  and  lend  a  hand. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 

A  gift  in  need,  though  small  indeed, 
Is  large  as  earth  and  rich  as  heaven. 

WHITTIER. 
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Pleasure  comes  through  toil ;  \vhcn  one  gets  to  love  his 
work,  his  life  is  a  happy  one. 

RUSKIX. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  bad  weather,  only  different 
kinds  of  good  weather. 

RUSKIX. 

Without  halting,  without  rest, 
Lifting  better  up  to  best. 

MARY  W.   WILLIAMS. 

Leave  no  tender  word  unsaid, 
And    love   while   life   shall    last; 
The  mill  never,  never  grinds  with  the  water  that  is  past. 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  today 
To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

HERRICK. 
Good  lieth  not  in  pursuing, 

Nor   gaining  of   great,    nor   of   small, 
But  just  in  the  doing  and  doing 
As  we  would  be  done  by,  is  all. 

ALICE  GARY. 

Do  not  look   for  wrong  and  evil — 

You  will  find  them  if  you  do; 
As  you  measure  for  your  neighbor 

He  will  measure  back  to  you. 

ALICE  GARY. 
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Learn  to  make  the  most  of  life, 

Lose  no  happy  day, 
For  time  will  never  bring  you  back 

The  moments  thrown  a\vay. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  \vho  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long: 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  the  vast  forever 

One  grand,  sweet  song. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

We  all  have  our  proper  sphere  here  below, 
And  this  is  truth  worth  knowing: 

You  will  come  to  grief  if  you  try  to  go 
Where  you  were  never  made  for  going. 

PHOEBE  GARY. 

Nothing   useless   is   or  low, 
Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best, 

And  what  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 

FRANKLIN. 

The  heroes  are  not  all  six  feet  tall, 
Large  souls  may  dwell  in  bodies  small. 
The  heart  that  will  melt  writh  sympathy 
For  the  poor  and  weak,  whoe'er  it  be, 
Is  a  thing  of  beauty,  whether  it  shine 
In  a  man  of  forty  or  a  lad  of  nine. 
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The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  heart  but  one; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 

BOURDILLON. 

Our   todays   and   yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Every  right  action  and  true  thought  sets  the  seal  of  its 
beauty  on  person  and  face. 

RUSKIN. 

Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed    the    lovely   stars,    the    forget-me-nots    of    the 
angels. 

LONGFELLOW. 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming, 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 

Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 
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THE    TREE 

HP  HE  Tree's  early  buds  were  bursting  their  brown; 
'  Shall  I  take  them  away?  "  said  the  Frost,  sweep- 
ing down. 

'  No,  leave  them  alone 
Till   the   blossoms  have  grown," 

Prayed    the   Tree,   while   he   trembled    from   rootlet   to 
crown. 

The  Tree  bore  his  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung: 
'  Shall  I  take  them  away?  "  said  the  Wind,  as  he  swung. 
'  No,  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown," 
Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  quivering  hung. 

The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  midsummer  glow: 
Said  the  Girl,  "  May  I  gather  thy  berries  now?  ' 

Yes,  all  thou  canst  see: 
Take  them,  all  are  for  thee," 
Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  boughs  low. 

BjORNSTJERNE  BjORNSON. 
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THE    VIOLET 

"\OWN  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 

A  modest  violet  grew; 
Its  stalk  was  bent,   it  hung  its  head, 
As  if  to  hide  from  view. 

And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower, 

Its  colors  bright  and  fair! 
It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 

Instead  of  hiding  there. 

Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom, 

In  modest  tints  arrayed ; 
And  there  diffused  its  sweet  perfume, 

Within   the   silent   shade. 

Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see, 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 

In  sweet  humility. 

JANE  TAYLOR. 
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THREE    BUGS 

little  bugs  in  a  basket, 
And  hardly  room  for  two! 
And  one  was  yellow,  and  one  was  black, 

And  one  like  me,  or  you. 
The  space  was  small,  no  doubt,  for  all; 
But  what  would  three  bugs  do? 

Three  little  bugs  in  a  basket, 

And  hardly  crumbs  for  two; 
And  all  were  selfish  in  their  hearts, 

The  same  as  I  or  you ; 
So  the  strong  ones  said,  "  We  will  eat  the  bread, 

And  that  is  what  we'll  do." 

Three  little  bugs  in  a  basket, 

And  the  beds  that  two  would  hold ; 

So  they  all  three  fell  to  quarrelling — 
The  white,  and  the  black,  and  the  gold. 

And  two  of  the  bugs  got  under  the  rugs, 
And  one  was  out  in  the  cold! 

So  he  that  was  left  in  the  basket, 

Without  a  crumb  to  chew, 
Or  a  thread  to  wrap  himself  withal, 

When   the  wind  across  him  blew, 
Pulled  one  of  the  rugs  from  one  of  the  bugs, 

And  so  the  quarrel  grew! 
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And  so  there  was  war  in  the  basket, 

All,  pity  'tis,  'tis  true! 
But  when  he  that  u  as  frozen  and  starved  at  last, 

A  strength  from  his  weakness  drew, 
And  pulled  the  rugs  from  both  of  the  bugs, 

And  killed  and  ate  them,  too! 

Now  when  bugs  live  in  a  basket, 

Though  more  than  it  well  can  hold, 

It  seems  to  me  they  had  better  agree — 
The  white,  and  the  black,  and  the  gold— 

And  share  wrhat  comes  of  the  beds  and  the  crumbs, 
And  leave  no  bug  out  in  the  cold ! 

PHOEBE  GARY. 


WHAT  THE  BURDOCK  WAS  GOOD  FOR 

OOD  for  nothing,"  the  farmer  said, 
As  he  made  a  sweep  at  the  burdock's  head ; 
"  But  then,   it  is  best,  no  doubt, 
To  come  some  day  and  root  her  out." 
So  he  lowered  his  scythe,  and  went  his  way, 
To  see  his  corn  or  gather  his  hay; 
And  the  weed  grew  safe  and  strong  and  tall, 
Close  by  the  side  of  the  garden  wall. 

"  Good  for  home,"  cried  the  little  toad, 
As  he  hopped  up  out  of  the  dusty  road. 
He  had  just  been  having  a  dreadful  fright, — 
The  boy  who  gave  it  was  yet  in  sight. 
Here  it  was  cool,  and  dark  and  green, 
The  safest  kind  of  a  leafy  screen. 
The  toad  wras  happy,  "  For,"  said  he, 
"  The  burdock  was  plainly  meant  for  me." 

"  Good  for  a  prop,"  the  spider  thought, 
And  to  and  fro  with  care  he  wrought, 
Till  he  fastened  it  well  to  an  evergreen, 
And  spun  his  cables  fine  between. 
'Twas  a  beautiful  bridge, — a  triumph  of  skill, — 
The  flies  came  round,  as  idlers  will ; 
The  spider  lurked  in  his  corner  dim; 
The  more  that  came  the  better  for  him. 
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'  Good  for  play,"  said  the  child  perplext 
To  kno\\-  what  frolic  was  coming  next; 
So  she  gathered  the  burrs,  that  all  despised, 
And  her  city  playmates  were  quite  surprised 
To  see  what  a  beautiful  basket  or  chair 
Could  be  made,  with  a  little  time  and  care. 
They  ranged  their  treasures  about  with  pride, 
And  played  all  day  by  the  burdock's  side. 

Nothing  is  lost  in  this  world  of  ours; 
Honey  comes  from  the   idle   flowers ; 
The  weed  which  we  pass  in  utter  scorn, 
May  save  a  life  by  another  morn ; 
Wonder  awaits  us  at  every  turn. 
We  must  be  silent  and  gladly  learn, 
No  room  for  recklessness  or  abuse, 
Since  even  a  burdock  has  its  use. 

ANONYMOUS. 


WISHING 

"13  ING-TING!    I  wish  I  were  a  primrose, 

A      A  bright  yellow  primrose,  blowing  in  the  spring! 

The  stooping  boughs  above  me, 

The  wand'ring  bee  to  love  me, 
The  fern  and  moss  to  creep  across, 

And   the  elm-tree   for  our  king! 

Nay — stay!     I  wish  I  were  an  elm-tree, 
A  great,  lofty  elm-tree,  with  green  leaves  gay! 
The  winds  would  set  them  dancing, 
The  sun  and  moonshine  glance  in, 
The  birds  would  house  among  the  boughs, 
And  sweetly  sing. 

Oh — no!     I  wish  I  were  a  robin, 

A  robin  or  a  little  wren,  everywhere  to  go ; 

Through  forest,  field,  or  garden, 

Ask  no  leave  or  pardon, 
Till  winter  comes  with  icy  thumbs 

To  ruffle  up  our  wing! 

Well— tell!     Where  should  I  fly  to, 
Where  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark  wood  or  dell? 

Before  a  day  was  over, 

Home  comes  the  rover, 
For  mother's  kiss — sweeter  this 

Than  any  other  thing. 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 
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THE    BLUEBIRD 

T   KNOW  the  song  that  the  bluebird  is  singing, 

Up  in  the  apple-tree  where  he  Js  swinging, 
Brave  little  fellow!    The  skies  may  look  dreary ,- 
Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery. 

Hark!  how  the  music  leaps  out  from  his  throat! 
Hark!  was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note? 
Listen  a  while  and  you'll  hear  what  he's  saying, 
Up  in  the  apple-tree,  swinging  and  swaying. 

'  Dear  little  blossoms,  down  under  the  snow. 
You  must  be  weary  of  winter,  I  know ; 
Hark,  while  I  sing  you  a  message  of  cheer! 
Summer  is  coming  and  springtime  is  here. 

Little  white  snowdrop,  I  pray  you  arise, 
Bright  little  crocus,  come,  open  your  eyes; 
Sweet  little  violets  hid  from  the  cold, 
Put  on  your  mantle  of  purple  and  gold ! 
Daffodils!     Daffodils!     Say,  do  you  hear? 
Summer  is  coming,  and  springtime  is  here!  ' 

E.  H.  MILLER. 
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ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION 

^\O  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?     The  sparrow,  the 

dove, 

The  linnet  and  thrush  say,  "  I  love  and  I  love!  ' 
In  the  winter  they're  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 
But  green  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm  weather, 
And  singing  and  loving,  all  come  back  together; 
Then  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 
That  he  sings  and  he  sings,  and  forever  sings  he, 

'  I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me." 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
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TIP  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rusty  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather! 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home, 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain-lake, 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs 

All  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hilltop 

The  old  King  sits; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

He's  nigh  lost  his  wits 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 

Columbkill  he  crosses, 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slievelcague  to  Rosses; 
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On  going  up  with  music 

On  cold,  starry  nights 
To  sup  with  the  Queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 


By  the  craggy  hillside, 

Through  the  mosses  bare, 
They  have  planted  thorn-trees 

For  pleasure  here  and  there. 
So  any  man  so  daring 

As  dig  one  up  in  spite, 
He  shall  find  the  thornies  set 

In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rusty  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather. 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 


BEAUTIFUL   THINGS 

T>  KAUTIFUL  faces  are  those  that  wear — 

It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair — 
Whole-souled  honesty  printed  there. 

Beautiful  eyes  are  those  that  show, 

Like  crystal  panes  where  hearth  fires  glow, 

Beautiful  thoughts  that  burn  below. 

Beautiful  lips  are  those  whose  words 
Leap  from  the  heart  like  songs  of  birds, 
Yet  whose  utterance  prudence  girds. 

Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  earnest,  brave,  and  true, 
Moment  by  moment  the  long  day  through. 

Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go 

On  kindly  errands  to  and  fro — 

Do\vn  humblest  ways,  if  God  wills  it  so. 

Beautiful  shoulders  are  those  that  bear 
The  needful  burdens  of  homely  care 
With  patient  grace  and  daily  prayer. 

Beautiful  lives  are  those  that  bless 

Silent  rivers  of  happiness, 

Whose  hidden  fountains  but  few  may  guess. 

JANE  TAYLOR. 
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BIRDS    IN    SUMMER 

P_TOW  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be, 

Flitting  about  in  each  leafy  tree; 
In  the  leafy  trees  so  broad  and  tall, 
Like  a  green  and  beautiful  palace  hall, 
With  its  airy  chambers  light  and  boon, 
That  open  to  sun,  and  stars  and  moon; 
That  open  to  the  bright  blue  sky, 
And  the  frolicsome  winds  as  they  frolic  by. 

They  have  left  their  nests  on  the  forest  bough; 
Those  homes  of  delight  they  need  not  now; 
And  the  young  and  the  old  they  wander  out, 
And  traverse  their  green  world  round  about; 
And  hark !  at  the  top  of  this  leafy  hall, 
How  one  to  the  other  in  love  they  call ! 
"  Come  up!  come  up!  "  they  seem  to  say, 
Where  the  topmost  twigs  in  the  breezes  sway. 

"  Come  up !  come  up !  for  the  world  is  fair 

Where  the  merry  leaves  dance  in  the  summer  air.' 

And  the  birds  below  give  back  the  cry, 

"  We  come,  we  come  to  the  branches  high." 

How  pleasant  the  lives  of  the  birds  must  be, 

Living  in  love  in  a  leafy  tree! 

And  away  through  the  air  what  joy  to  go, 

And  to  look  on  the  green  bright  earth  below! 
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What  joy  it  must  be,  like  a  living  breeze, 
To  flutter  about  'mid  the  flowering  trees; 
Lightly  to  soar  and  to  see  beneath 
The  wastes  of  the  blossoming  purple  heath, 
And  the  yellow  furze,  like  fields  of  gold, 
That  gladdened  some  fairy  region  old  ! 
On  the  mountain  tops,  on  the  billowy  sea, 
On  the  leafy  stems  of  a  forest  tree, 
How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be! 

MARY  Ho  WITT. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY 

AFFY-DOWN-DILLY  came  up  in  the  cold, 

Through  the  brown  mould, 
Although  the  March  breezes  blew  keen  on  her  face, 
Although  the  white  snow  lay  on  many  a  place. 

Dafry-Down-Dilly  had  heard  under  ground 

The  sweet  rushing  sound 

Of  the  streams,  as  they  burst  off  their  white  winter  chains; 
Of  the  whistling  spring  winds,  and  the  pattering  rains. 

'  Now,  then,"  thought  Daffy,  deep  down  in  her  heart, 

"  It's  time  I  should  start!  ' 
So  she  pushed  her  soft  leaves  through  the  hard,  frozen 

ground 
Quite  up  to  the  surface,  and  then  she  looked  'round. 

There  was  snow  all  about  her,  gray  clouds  overhead ; 

The  trees  all  looked  dead, 

Then  how  do  you  think  Daffy-Down-Dilly  felt, 
When  the  sun  would  not  shine,  and  the  ice  would  not 
melt? 

'  Cold  weather!  "  thought  Daffy,  still  working  away; 

The  earth's  hard  today! 

There's  but  a  half-inch  of  my  leaves  to  be  seen, 
And  two-thirds  of  that  is  more  yellow  than  green! 
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'  1  can't  do  much  yet,  but  I'll  do  what  I  can. 

It's  well  I  began ! 

For,  unless  I  can  manage  to  lift  up  my  head, 
The  people  will  think  that  Spring  herself 's  dead!  ' 

So,  little  by  little,  she  brought  her  leaves  out, 

All  clustered  about ; 

And  then  her  bright  flowers  began  to  unfold, 
Till  Daffy  stood  robed  in  her  spring  green  and  gold. 

O  Daffy-Down-Dilly,  so  brave  and  so  true! 

I  wish  all  were  like  you ! 
So  ready  for  duty  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
And  holding  forth  courage  and  beauty  together. 

Miss  WARNER. 


'DOWN    TO    SLEEP" 


•^OVEMBER  woods  are  bare  and  still; 
November  days  are  clear  and  bright; 
Each  noon  burns  up  the  morning  chill ; 

The  morning's  snow  is  gone  by  night. 

Each  day  my  steps  grow  slow,  grow  light, 
As  through  the  woods  I  reverently  creep, 
Watching  all  things  lie  "  down  to  sleep." 


I  never  knew  before  what  beds, 

Fragrant  to  smell  and  soft  to  touch, 

The  forest  sifts  and  shapes  and  spreads; 
I  never  knew  before  how  much 
Of  human  sound  there  is  in  such 

Low  tones  as  through  the  forest  sweep. 


Each  day  I  find  new  coverlids 

Tucked  in,  and  more  sweet  eyes  shut  tight; 
Sometimes  the  viewless  mother  bids 

Her  ferns  kneel  down  full  in  my  sight ; 

I  hear  their  chorus  of  "  good-night  " ; 
And  half  I  smile  and  half  I  weep, 
Listening  while  they  lie  "  down  to  sleep." 
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November  woods  are  bare  and  still ; 

November  days  are  bright  and  good; 
Life's  noon  burns  up  life's  morning  chill ; 

Life's  night  rests  feet  that  long  have  stood; 

Some  warm  soft  bed,  in  field  or  wood, 
The  mother  will  not  fail  to  keep, 
Where  we  can    '  lay  us  down  to  sleep." 

HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 


HE    PRAYETH    BEST 

TLJE  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 
He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

SAMUEL  T.  COLERIDGE. 
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JACK    FROST 

*  I  AHE  Frost  looked  forth,  one  still,  clear  night, 
And  he  said,  "  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight; 
So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  height 

In  silence  I'll  take  my  way. 
I  will  go  like  that  blustering  train, 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain, 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain, 

But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they!  ' 

Then  he  went  to  the  mountains  and  powdered  its  crest, 
He  climbed  up  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dressed 
With  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near, 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept, 
And  over  each  pane  like  a  fairy  crept, 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped, 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things.     There  were  flowers  and  trees, 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees, 
There  were  cities,  thrones,  temples,  and  towers,  and  these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen ! 
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But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair, — 
He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare, — 

'  Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
I'll  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he; 
This  costly  pitcher  I'll  burst  in  three, 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

Shall  '  tchick!'  to  tell  them  I'm  drinking." 

Miss  GOULD. 


KATYDID 

T  LOVE  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice, 

Wherever  thou  art  hid, 
Thou  testy  little  dogmatist, 

Thou  pretty  Katydid! 
Thou  mindest  me  of  gentle  folks, — 

Old  gentle  folks  are  they, — 
Thou  say'st  an  undisputed  thing 

In  such  a  solemn  way. 

Thou  art  a  female,  Katydid! 

I  know  it  by  the  thrill 
That  quivers  through  the  piercing  notes, 

So  petulant  and  shrill. 
I  think  there  is  a  knot  of  you 

Beneath  the  hollow  tree, — 
A  knot  of  spinster  Katydids, — 

Do  Katydids  drink  tea? 

Oh,  tell  me  where  did  Katy  live, 

And  what  did  Katy  do? 
And  was  she  very  fair  and  young, 

And  yet  so  wicked,  too? 
Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man 

Or  kiss  more  cheeks  than  one? 
I  warrant  Katy  did  no  more 

Than  many  a  Kate  has  done. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
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cc  y    ITTLE  by  little,"  an  acorn  said 
^~^   As  it  slowly  sank  in  its  mossy  bed. 
'  I  am  improving  every  day, 
Hidden  deep  in  the  earth  away." 

Little  by  little,  each  day  it  grew, 
Little  by  little,  it  sipped  the  dew  ; 
Downward  it  sent  out  a  thread-like  root, 
Up  in  the  air  sprung  a  tiny  shoot. 

Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 

Little  by  little,  the  leaves  appear, 

And  the  slender  branches  spread  far  and  wide, 

Till  the  mighty  oak  is  the  forest's  pride. 

"  Little  by  little,"  said  a  thoughtful  boy, 
'  Moment  by  moment  I'll  well  employ; 
Learning  a  little  every  day, 
And  not  spending  all  my  time  in  play; 
And  still  this  rule  in  my  mind  shall  dwell  — 
'  Whatever  I  do,  I'll  do  it  well.' 

"  Little  by  little,  I'll  learn  to  know 
The   treasured  wisdom  of  long  ago, 
And  one  of  these  days  perhaps  we'll  see 
That  the  world  will  be  the  better  for  me." 
And  do  you  not  think  that  this  simple  plan 
Made  him  a  wise  and  useful  man  ? 

ANONYMOUS. 
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he  who  knows  old  Christmas, 
He  knows  a  carle  of  worth  ; 
For  he  is  a  good  fellow 
As  any  upon  earth. 

He  comes  warm-cloaked  and  coated, 

And  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
And  soon  as  he  comes  a-nigh  the  door 

We  open  and  let  him  in. 

We  know  that  he  will  not  fail  us, 
So  wre  sweep  the  hearth  up  clean  ; 

We  set  him  in  the  old  armchair, 
And  a  cushion  whereon  to  lean. 

And  with  sprigs  of  holly  and  ivy 

We  make  the  house  look  gay, 
Just  out  of  an  old  regard  to  him, 

For  it  was  his  ancient  way. 

He  must  be  a  rich  old  fellow: 

What  money  he  gives  away! 
There  is  not  a  lord  in  England 

Could  equal  him  any  day. 

Good  luck  unto  old  Christmas, 

And  long  life,  let  us  sing, 
For  he  doth  more  good  unto  the  poor 

Than  many  a  crowned  king! 

MARY  HOWITT. 
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/"\VER  and  over  again, 

No  matter  which  way  I  turn, 
I  always  find  in  the  book  of  life, 

Some  lesson  I  have  to  learn. 
I  must  take  my  turn  at  the  mill, 

I  must  grind  out  the  golden  grain, 
I  must  work  out.  my  task  \vith  a  resolute  will, 

Over  and  over  again. 

We  cannot  measure  the  need 

Of  even  the  tiniest  flower, 
Nor  check  the  flow  of  the  golden  sands 

That  run  through  a  single  hour; 
But  the  morning  dews  must  fall, 

And  the  sun  and  the  summer  rain 
Must  do  their  part,  and  perform  it  all 

Over  and  over  again. 

Over  and  over  again 

The  brook  through  the  meadow  flows, 
And  over  and  over  again 

The  ponderous  mill-wheel  goes. 
Once  doing  will  not  suffice, 

Though  doing  be  not  in  vain  ; 
And  a  blessing  failing  us  once  or  twice, 

May  come  if  we  try  again. 
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The  path  that  has  once  been  trod, 

Is  never  so  rough  to  the  feet ; 
And  the  lesson  we  once  have  learned, 

Is  never  so  hard  to  repeat. 
Though  sorrowful  tears  must  fall, 

And  the  heart  to  its  depths  be  driven 
With  storm  and  tempest,  we  need  them  all 

To  render  us  meet  for  Heaven. 

ANONYMOUS. 


ROBERT    OF    LINCOLN* 

TV/TERRILY  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 

Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name: 
"  Bob-o'-link,  Bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Snug  and  safe  in  this  nest  of  ours, 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  dressed, 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest, 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note: 
"  Bob-o'-link,  Bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Look  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine, 
Sure,  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings, 

Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings: 

*  Used  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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'  Bob-o'-link,  Bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Brood,  kind  creature;  you  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she 

One  weak  chirp  is  hervonly  note, 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat: 
'  Bob-o'-link,  Bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man  ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,   if  you  can! 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 

Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might: 
'  Bob-o'-link,  Bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nice  good  wife  that  never  goes  out, 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 


Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell, 
Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food ; 

Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gathering  seed  for  the  hungry  brood. 


ROBERT    OF    LINCOLN 

"  Bob-o'-link,  Bob-o'-link, 
Spfnk,  spank,  spink; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care; 
Off  in  his  holiday  garment  laid, 
Half-forgotten  that  merry  air, 

"  Bob-o'-link,  Bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 


Summer  wanes;  the  children  are  grown; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone. 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes: 
"  Bob-o'-link,  Bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 

When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 
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SWEET    PEAS 

TUT  ERE  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight; 

With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 
Linger  a  while  upon  some  bending  planks 
That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks, 
And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings : 
They  will  be  found  softer  than  ringdove's  cooings. 
How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend! 
Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 
To  the  o'erhanging  sallows:  blades  of  grass 
Slowly  across  the  chequered  shadows  pass. 

JOHN  KEATS. 
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THE    BAREFOOT    BOY 

T>  LESSINGS  on  thee,  little  man, 

Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still, 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy! 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy. 

Prince  thou  art, — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy: 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy! 

Oh,  for  boyhood's  painless  play; 
Sleep  that  wTakes  in  laughing  day; 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules  ; 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place, 
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Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
( )f  the  tenants  of  the  wood ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell; 
How  the  wood-chuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well. 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young; 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow; 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow; 
Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine ; 
Where  the  wood-grapes'  clusters  shine; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, — 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, — 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans! — 
For,  esche\ving  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy,— 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy! 


Oh,  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me,   their  master,  waited   for. 
I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played; 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade; 
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For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond; 
Mine  the  wTalnut  slopes  beyond; 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees, 
Apples  of  Hesperides! 
Still,  as  my  horizon  grew 
Larger  grew  my  riches,  too ; 
And  all  the  wrorld  I  saw  or  knew, 
Seemed   a  complex  Chinese   toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy! 


Oh,  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude! 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold ; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frog's  orchestra; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch:  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy! 


2i4  THE    BAREFOOT    BOY 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can ! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew; 
Every  morning  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat: 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy! 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


THE    CRICKET 

ITTLE  inmate,  full  of  mirth, 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 
Wheresoe'er  be  thine  abode, 
Always  harbinger  of  good, 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  more  soft  and  sweet; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  strain  as  I  can  give. 

Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed, 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest! 
While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout, 
And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout, 
With  what  vermin  else  infest 
Ev'ry  dish,  and  spoil  the  best; 
Frisking  thus  before  the  fire, 
Thou  hast  all  thine  heart's  desire. 

Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Formed  as  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  far, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are; 
Theirs  is  but  a  summer's  song, 
Thine  endures  the  winter  long, 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill  and  clear, 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 
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Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  play! 
Sing,  then,  and  extend  thy  span 
Far  beyond  the  date  of  man. 
Wretched  man,  whose  years  are  spent 
In  repining,  discontent, 
Lives  not,  aged  though  he  be, 
Half  a  span,  compared  with  thee. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 


THE    DAFFODILS 

T  WANDERED  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze, 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 

Albng  the  margin  of  a  bay: 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced ;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company; 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought; 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 
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THE    FOUNTAIN 

TNTO  the  sunshine, 
1   Full  of  the  light, 
Leaping  and  flashing 
From  morn  till  night! 

Into  the  moonlight, 
Whiter  than  snow, 

Waving  so  flowed  ike 
When  the  winds  blow! 

Into  the  starlight, 

Rushing  in  spray, 
Happy  at  midnight, 

Happy  by  day! 

Ever  in  motion, 

Blithesome  and  cheery, 

Still   climbing  heavenward, 

Never  a-weary: — • 

Glad  of  all  weathers, 

Still  seeming  best, 
Upward  or  downward 
Motion  thy  rest ; — 
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Full  of  a  nature 

Nothing  can   tame, 
Changed  every  moment, 

Ever  the  same; — 

Ceaseless  aspiring, 

Ceaseless  content, 
Darkness  or  sunshine 

Thy    element ; — 

Glorious  fountain! 

Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 

Upward  like  thee! 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  SQUIRREL 

'  I  *HK  mountain  and  the  squirrel 

Had  a  quarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "  Little  prig!  ' 
Bun  replied, 

You  are  doubtless  very  big, 
But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken   in   together 
To  make  up  a  year, 
And  a  sphere: 
And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 
To  occupy  my  place. 
If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you, 
You're  not  so  small  as  I. 
And  not  half  so  spry; 
I'll  not  deny  you  make 
A  very  pretty  squirrel  track. 
Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 
If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 
Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSOX. 
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THE    NIGHT   WIND 

tTAVE  you  ever  heard  the  wind  go  '  Yooooo?  ' 

Tis  a  pitiful  sound  to  hear! 
It  seems  to  chill  you  through  and  through 
With  a  strange  and  speechless  fear; 
It's  the  voice  of  the  night  that  broods  outside 
When  folks  should  be  asleep. 
And  many  and  many's  the  time  I've  cried 
To  the  darkness  that  brooded  far  and  wide 
Over  the  land  and  deep : 
'  Whom  do  you  want,  O  lonely  night, 
That  you  wait  the  long  hours  through  ?  ' 
And  the  night  would  say  in  its  ghostly  way : 

Yooooooo ! 

Yooooooo ! 

Yooooooo!  ' 


My  mother  told  me  long  ago 
(When  I  was  a  little  lad), 
That  when  the  night  went  wailing  so, 
Somebody  had  been  bad ; 
And  then  when  I  was  snug  in  bed, 
Whither  I  had  been  sent, 

With  the  blankets  drawn  up  around  my  head, 
I'd  think  of  what  my  mother'd  said, 
And  wonder  what  boy  she  meant! 
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'  And  who's  been  bad  today?  '    I'd  ask 
( )f  the  wind  that  hoarsely  bleu  ; 
And  that  voice  would  say  in  its  awful  wray: 

Yooooooo ! 
Yooooooo ! 
Yooooooo!  ' 

That  this  was  true  I  must  allow — 
You'll  not  believe  it,  though! 
Yes,  though  I'm  quite  a  model  now, 
I  was  not  always  so. 
And  if  you  doubt  what  things  I  say, 
Suppose  you  make  the  test; 
Suppose  when  you've  been  bad  some  day, 
And  up  to  bed  are  sent  away 
From  mother  and  the  rest — 
Suppose  you  ask,  '  Who  has  been  bad?  ' 
And  then  you'll  hear  what's  true: 
For  the  wind  wTill  moan  in  its  ruefullest  tone 

Yooooooo ! 

Yooooooo ! 

Yooooooo !  ' 

EUGENE  FIELD. 


THE    PUMPKIN 

/^\N  the  banks  of  the  Xenil  the  dark  Spanish  maiden 

Comes  up  with  the  fruit  of  the  tangled  vine  laden ; 
And  the  Creole  of  Cuba  laughs  out  to  behold 
Through  the  orange  leaves  shining  the  broad  spheres  of 

gold  ; 

Yet  with  dearer  delight  from  his  home  in  the  North, 
On  the  fields  of  his  harvest  the  Yankee  looks  forth, 
Where  the  crook-necks  are  coiling  and  yellow  fruit  shines, 
And  the  sun  of  September  melts  down  on  his  vines. 
Ah!  on  Thanksgiving  Day  when  from  East  and   from 

West, 

From  North  and  from  South  come  pilgrim  and  guest, 
When   the   gray-haired   New   Englander  sees   round   his 

board 

The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored, 
When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  his  mother  once  more, 
And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl  smiled  before. 
What  moistens  the  lip  and  what  brightens  the  eye? 
What  calls  back  the  past  like  the  rich  pumpkin  pie? 
Oh, — fruit  loved  of  boyhood  ! — the  old  days  recalling, 
When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown  nuts  were 

falling! 

When  wild  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin, 
Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  within! 
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When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap  with  hearts  all  in 

tune, 

Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin, — our  lantern  the  moon, 
Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  travelled  like  steam 
In  a  pumpkin  shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team! 

Then  thanks  for  thy  present! — none  sweeter  or  better 
E'er  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  platter! 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  more  fine, 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  baking  than  thine! 
And  the  prayer  which  my  mouth  is  too  full  to  express, 
Swells  my  heart  that  thy  shadow  may  never  be  less, 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengthened  below, 
And  the  fame  of  thy  \vorth  like  a  pumpkin  vine  grow, 
And  thy  life  be  as  swreet,  and  thy  last  sunset  sky 
Golden-tinted  and  fair  as  thine  own  pumpkin-pie. 

JAMES  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 


THE    SPARROW'S    NEST 


,  only  look  what  I  have  found! 
A  sparrow's  nest  upon  the  ground  ; 
A  sparrow's  nest  as  you  may  see, 
Blown  out  of  yonder  old  elm-tree. 

And  what  a  medley  thing  it  is! 
I  never  saw  a  nest  like  this, 
So  neatly  wove  with  decent  care, 
Of  silvery  moss  and  shining  hair. 

But  put  together,  odds  and  ends, 
Picked  up  from  enemies  and  friends; 
See,  bits  of  thread  and  bits  of  rag, 
Just  like  a  little  rubbish  bag! 

See,  hair  of  dog  and  fur  of  cat, 
And  rav'lings  of  a  worsted  mat, 
And  shreds  of  silk,  and  many  a  feather 
Compacted  cunningly  together. 

Well,  here  has  hoarding  been  and  living 
And  a  little  good  contriving, 
Before  a  home  of  peace  and  ease 
Was  fashioned  out  of  things  like  these! 
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Think,  had   these  odds  and  ends  been  brought 
To  some  wise  man  renowned  for  thought, 
Some   man,  of  men   the  very  gem, 
Pray,  what  could  he  have  done  with  them? 

If  we  had  said:    '  Here,  sir,  we  bring 
You  many  a  worthless  little  thing, 
Just  bits  and  scraps,  so  very  small 
That  they  have  scarcely  size  at  all ; 

And  out  of  these  you  must  contrive 

A  dwelling  large  enough  for  five; 

Neat,  warm,  and  snug ;  with  comfort  stored ; 

Where  five  small  things  may  lodge  and  board." 

How  would  the  man  of  learning  vast 
Have  been  astonished  and  aghast, 
And  vow  that  such  a  thing  had  been 
Ne'er  heard  of,  thought  of,  much  less  seen ! 

Ah !  man  of  learning,  you  are  wrong ; 
Instinct  is,   more  than  wisdom,  strong ; 
And  he  who  made  the  sparrowr,  taught 
This  skill  beyond  your  reach  of  thought. 

And  here  in  this  uncostly  nest, 
These  little  creatures  have  been  blest ; 
Nor  have  kings  known  in  palaces 
Half  their  contentedness  in  this— 
Poor  simple  dwelling  as  it  is! 

MARY  Ho  WITT. 


THE    VILLAGE    BLACKSMITH 

TINDER  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children,  coming  home  from  school, 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 
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He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice 

Singing  in  Paradise! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 
Each  morn  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought! 

LONGFELLOW. 


THE    VOICE    OF   THE    GRASS 

TLJERE  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

By  the  dusty  roadside, 
On  the  sunny  hillside, 
Close  by  the  noisy  brook, 
In  every  shady  nook, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

All  around  the  open  door, 

Where  sit  the  aged  poor, 

Here  where  the  children  play, 

In  the  bright,  merry  May, 

I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

In  the  noisy  city  street, 

My  pleasant  face  you'll  meet 

Cheering  the  sick  at  heart, 

Toiling  his  busy  part, 

Silently  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 

You  cannot  see  me  coming, 

You  hear  my  low,  sweet  humming; 

For  in  the  starry  night, 

And  the  glad  morning  light, 

I  come,  quietly  creeping  everywhere. 
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Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere; 
When  you're  numbered  with  the  dead 
In  your  still  and  narrow  bed, 
In  the  happy  spring  I'll  come, 
And  deck  your  silent  home, 
Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

MARY  Ho  WITT. 


THE    CHILD'S    WORLD 

REAT,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  World, 
With  the  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  grass  upon  your  breast — 
World,  you  are  beautifully  drest! 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree; 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills, 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  top  of  the  hills. 

You  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  go, 

With  the  wheat-fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 

With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 

Ah!  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  World,  at  all; 
And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  today, 
A  wrhisper  inside  me  seemed  to  say, 

You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  though  you  are  such  a  dot 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  cannot." 

"  LILLIPUT  LEVEE." 
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UPON  THE  MOUNTAIN'S  DISTANT 

HEAD* 

TPON  the  mountain's  distant  head, 

With  trackless  snows  forever  white, 
Where  all  is  still  and  cold  and  dead, 
Late  shines  the  day's  departing  light. 

But  far  below  those  icy  rocks, 

The  vales  in  summer  bloom  arrayed, 

Woods  full  of  birds,  and  fields  of  flocks, 
Are  dim  with  mist  and  dark  with  shade. 

'Tis  thus,  from  warm  and  kindly  hearts, 
And  eyes  whose  generous  meanings  burn, 

Earliest  the  light  of  life  depart, 

But  lingers  with  the  cold  and  stern. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

*  Used  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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WORK 

T^\OWN  and  up,  and  up  and  down, 

^~^   Over  and  over  and  over; 

Turn  in  the  little  seed,  dry  and  brown, 

Turn  out  the  bright  red  clover. 
Work  and  the  sun  your  work  shall  share, 

And  the  rain  in  its  time  shall  fall ; 
For  Nature,  she  worketh  everywhere, 

And  the  grace  of  God  through  all. 

With  hand  on  the  spade  and  heart  in  the  sky, 

Dress  the  ground  and  till  it ; 
Turn  in  the  little  seed,  brown  and  dry, 

Turn  out  the  golden  millet. 
Work  and  your  house  shall  be  duly  fed ; 

Work  and  rest  shall  be  won ; 
I  hold   that  a  man  had  better  be  dead 

Than  alive,  when  his  work  is  done! 

Down  and  up,  and  up  and  down, 

On  the  hilltop,  low  in  the  valley; 
Turn  in  the  little  seed,  dry  and  brown, 

Turn  out  the  rose  and  the  lily. 
Work  with  a  plan,  or  without  a  plan, 

And  your  ends,  they  shall  be  shaped  true ; 
Work,  and  learn  at  first  hand,  like  a  man, 

The  best  way  to  know  is  to  do! 
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WORK 

• 

Down  and  up  till  life  shall  close, 

Ceasing  not  your  praises; 
Turn  in  the  wild  white  winter  snows, 

Turn  out  the  sweet  spring  daisies. 
Work  and  the  sun  your  work  shall  share 

And  the  rain  in  its  time  shall  fall  ; 
For  Nature,  she  worketh  everywhere, 

And  the  grace  of  God  through  all. 

ALICE  GARY. 


THE    BROOK 

COME  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 
I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 
t 

I  clatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles. 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  bank  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 
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I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


I  wind  about,  and   in  and  out 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling; 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  water  break 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join   the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows. 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 
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I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses: 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

TENNYSON. 


THE    FLOWER    FOLK 

1LTOPE  is  like  a  harebell  trembling  from  its  birth, 

Love  is  like  a  rose  the  joy  of  all  the  earth ; 
Faith  is  like  a  lily  lifted  high  and  white, 
Love  is  like  a  lovely  rose  the  world's  delight; 
Harebells  and  sweet  lilies  show  a  thornless  growth, 
But  the  rose  with  all  its  thorns  excels  them  both. 

CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 
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THE    WIND   AND    THE    MOON 

C  AID  the  Wind  to  the  Moon,  "  I  will  blow  you  out. 

You  stare 
In  the  air 

Like  a  ghost  in  a  chair, 
Always  looking  what  I  am  about ; 
I  hate  to  be  watched ;  I  will  blow  you  out." 

The  Wind  blew  hard,  and  out  went  the  Moon. 

So,  deep, 

On  a  heap 
Of  clouds,  to  sleep, 

Down  lay  the  Wind,  and  slumbered  soon — 
Muttering  low,  "  I've  done  for  that  Moon." 

He  turned  in  his  bed ;  she  was  there  again ! 

On  high, 

In  the  sky, 

With  her  one  ghost  eye, 
The  Moon  shone  white  and  alive  and  plain. 
Said  the  Wind — "  I  will  blow  you  out  again." 

The  Wind  blew  hard,  and  the  Moon  grew  dim. 

:  With  my  sledge 
And  my  \vedge 
I  have  knocked  off  her  edge! 
If  only  I  blow  right  fierce  and  grim, 
The  creature  will  soon  be  dimmer  than  dim." 
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He  blew  and  blew,  and  she  thinned  to  a  thread. 

11  One  puff 

More's  enough 
To  blow  her  to  snuff! 

One  good  puff  more  where  the  last  was  bred, 
And  glimmer,  glimmer,  glum  will  go  the  thread! 


He  blew  a  great  blast  and  the  thread  was  gone; 

In  the  air 

Nowhere 

Was  a  moonbeam  bare ; 
Far-off  and  harmless  the  shy  stars  shone; 
Sure  and  certain  the  Moon  was  gone! 


The  Wind  he  took  to  his  revels  once  more; 

On  down 
In  town, 

Like  a  merry-mad  clown, 

He  leaped  and  hallooed  with  whistle  and  roar, 
What's  that?'      The  glimmering  tread  once  more! 


. . 


He  flew  in  a  rage — he  danced  and  blew; 

But  in  vain 

Was  the  pain 
Of  his  bursting  brain ; 

For  still  the  broader  the  Moon-scrap  grew. 
The  broader  he  swelled  his  big  cheeks  and  blew. 
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Slowly  she  grew — till  she  filled  the  night, 

And  shone 
On  her  throne 
In  the  sky  alone, 

A  matchless,  wonderful,  silvery  light, 
Radiant  and  lovely,  the  Queen  of  the  Night. 

Said  the  Wind — "  What  a  marvel  of  power  am  I?  ' 

With  my  breath, 
Good  faith ! 
I  blew  her  to  death — 

First  blew  her  aw^ay  right  out  of  the  sky — 
Then  blew  her  in ;  what  a  strength  am  I !  ' 

But  the  Moon  she  knew  nothing  about  the  affair, 

For,  high 
In  the  sky, 

With  her  one  white  eye, 
Motionless,  miles  above  the  air, 
She  had  never  heard  the  great  Wind  blare. 

GEORGE  MACDONALD. 


SHORT    SELECTIONS    FOR 
MEMORIZING 


MEMORY    GEMS 

FOURTH  GRADE 

"\  O  all  the  good  you  can,  to  all  the  people  you  can, 
as  long  as  ever  you  can,  in  every  place  you  can. 

If  wisdom's  ways  you  wisely  seek, 
Five  things  observe  with  care : 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

Recollect  that  trifles  make  perfection,  and  that  perfec- 
tion is  no  trifle. 

MICHEL  ANGELO. 

We  find  in  life  exactly  what  we  put  into  it. 

EMERSON. 

Too  much  rest  is  rust. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

This  world  is  not  so  bad  a  world 
As  some  would  like  to  make  it; 

Though  whether  good  or  whether  bad, 
Depends  on  how  we  take  it. 

BECK. 

Never  chase  a  lie;  let  it  alone, 
And  it  will  run  itself  to  death. 
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Sin   has   many   tools,   but   a   lie   is   a   handle   that   fits 
them  all. 

HOLMES. 

There's  always  a  river  to  cross, 

Always  an  effort  to  make, 
If  there's  anything  good  to  win, 

Any  rich  prize  to  take. 

The  longest  life  is  but  a  parcel  of  moments. 

Of  all  things  by  wThich  mankind  are  cursed, 
Their  own  bad  tempers  surely  are  the  worst. 

CUMBERLAND. 

If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  better  ser- 
mon or  make  a  better  mousetrap  than  his  neighbor,  though 
he  build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a 
beaten  path  to  his  door. 

EMERSON. 

What  is  it  that  gives  to  the  plainest  face 
The  charm  of  the  noblest  beauty? 

Not  the  thought  of  the  duty  of  happiness, 
But  the  happiness  of  duty! 

CELIA  THAXTER. 

Work,  and  the  sun  your  work  will  share, 
And  the  rain  in  its  time  will  fall  ; 

For  Nature,  she  worketh  everywhere, 
And  the  grace  of  God  through  all. 
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He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once  wTill 
never  do  anything. 

JOHNSON. 

We  give  advice  by  the  bucket,  but  take  it  by  the  grain. 

ALGER. 

Good  actions  ennoble  us,  and  we  are  the  sons  of  our 
own  deeds. 

CERVANTES. 

Little  by  little,  sure  and  slow, 
We  fashion  our  future  bliss  or  woe, 
As  the  present  passes  away. 
Our  feet  are  climbing  the  stairway  bright, 
Up  to  the  region  of  endless  light, 
Or  gliding  downward  into  the  night; 
Little  by  little,  and  day  by  day. 

Right  sometimes  sleeps,  but  never  dies. 
What  a  man  desires  he  easily  believes. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  and  way ; 

But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  nobler  than  today. 

LONGFELLOW. 

To  conscience  be  true,  and  to  man  true, 
Keep  faith,  hope,  and  love  in  your  breast, 

And  when  you  have  done  all  you  can  do, 
Why,  you  may  trust  for  the  rest. 

ALICE  GARY. 
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If  you're  told  to  do  a  thing, 

And  mean  to  do  it  really; 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves; 

Do  it  fully,  freely! 

Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse, 

Waiting,  weak,  unsteady; 
All  obedience  worth  the  name, 

Must  be  prompt  and  ready. 

PHOEBE  GARY. 

Constant  dropping  wears  ?way  the  stone. 

PROVERB. 
Debt   is  the  worst  poverty. 

PROVERB. 
A  man's  house  is  his  castle. 

PROVERB. 

Lives  of  great  men   all   remind   us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind   us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Ill  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

DRYDEN. 

Make  much  of  it  while  yet  you  have  that  most  precious 
of  good  gifts — a  loving  mother. 

NAPOLEON. 
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It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see; 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

BEN  JONSON. 

Life  is  a  battle,  and  the  successful  soldier  is  he  who 
wields  the  sword  of  knowledge. 

Every  sower  must  some  day  reap 

Fruits  from  the  seed  he  has  sown; 
How  carefully  then  it  becomes  us  to  keep 
A  watchful  eye  on  the  seed,  and  seek 

That  we  may  not  weep  to  receive  our  own. 

Who   does   the   best  his  circumstances  allow 
Does  well,  acts  nobly,  angels  could  no  more. 

YOUNG. 

Our  acts  our  angels  are  for  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

JOHN  FLETCHER. 

Books    are    friends   which   every   man    calls   his   own. 
.     .     .     The  friendship  of  books  never  dies. 

LANGFORD. 

Knowledge  is  power. 

BACON. 

He  is  truly  great,  that  is  great  in  charity. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 

Our  deeds  determine  us  as  much  as  we  determine  our 
deeds.  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


POEMS    FOR    THE    DIFFERENT 
MONTHS    OF    THE    YEAR 

(To  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.) 


THE    SEASONS 

babies  lay  in  their  cradles  new, 
Beginning  to  think  of  "  What  shall  I  do 
The  world  to  brighten  and  beautify?  ' 
The  Spring  baby  first  said,  "  Let  me  try." 


So  she  put  on  a  dress  of  freshest  green, 
With  trimmings  the  loveliest  ever  seen — 
Trimmings  of  tulips  and  hyacinths  rare 
And  trailing  arbutus  looped  everywhere. 


'  How  perfectly  beautiful !  '    Summer  said ; 
'  But  wait  till  you  see  my  dress  of  red 
And  darker  green  writh  golden  spots, 
Trimmed  with  roses  and  pinks  and  forget-me-nots.1 

'  Pooh !  "  said  Autumn,  "  my  dress  will  be 
A  more  substantial  one  you'll  see; 
With  skirt  of  finest  and  yellowest  wheat, 
A  girdle  of  grapes  and  squash  turban  neat." 

Then  Winter  came  silently  tripping  along, 
Chanting  softly  a  Christmas  song, 
In   a   pure  white   dress  with  je\vels  spread, 
Holding  a  basket  of  books  on  his  head. 
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Poems  and  stories  and  pictures  there 
Of  the  Christ  child,  the  Yule  log,  of  folk-lore  rare. 
'  I  am  not  in  bright  colors,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
'  But  the  long  winter  evening  my  gifts  here  beguile." 

HELEN  ADELAIDE  RICKER. 


AUTUMN 

\X7ITH  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year! 

The  buds  of  spring,  those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out; 
And  wThen  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.    Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.    The  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red-cedar  feeds, 
A  \vinter  bird  comes  writh  its  plaintive  whistle, 
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And  pecks  by  the  witch  hazel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  bluebird  sings, 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke, 
Sounds  from  the  threshing  floor  the  busy  flail. 

Oh,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 

LONGFELLOW. 


SEPTEMBER 

'TpHE  goldenrod  is  yellow; 

The  corn  is  turning  brown; 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  sun; 
In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 

Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest, 

In  every  meadow  nook; 
And  asters  by  the  brook-side 

Make  asters  in  the  brook. 

From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 

The  grapes'  sweet  odors  rise; 
At  noon  the  roads  all  flutter 

With  yellow  butterflies. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 

September  days  are  here, 
With  summer's  best  of  weather, 

And  autumn's  best  of  cheer. 

HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 
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SEPTEMBER 

'WEET  is  the  voice  that  calls 

From  babbling  waterfalls 
In  meadows  where  the  downy  seeds  are  flying; 
And  soft  breezes  blow, 
And  eddying  come  and  go, 
In  faded  gardens  where  the  rose  is  dying. 

Among  the  stubbled  corn 

The  blithe  quail  pipes  at  morn, 
The  merry  partridge  drums  in  hidden  places; 

And  glittering  insects  gleam 

Above  the  reedy  stream 
Where  busy  spiders  spin  their  filmy  laces. 

At  eve,  cool  shadows  fall 

Across  the  garden  wall, 
And  on  the  clustered  grapes  to  purple  turning; 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 

Along  the  eastern  sky, 
Where  the  red  harvest  moon  is  redly  burning. 

Ah,  soon  on  field  and  hill 
The  winds  shall  whistle  chill, 

And  patriarch  swallows  call  their  flocks  together, 
To  fly  from  frost  and  snow, 
And  seek  for  lands  where  blow 

The  fairer  blossoms  of  .1  balmier  weather. 
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SEPTEMBER 

The  pollen  dusted  bees 

Search  for  the  honey-lees 
That  linger  in  the  last  flowers  of  September; 

While  plaintive  mourning  doves 

Coo  sadly  to  their  loves 
Of  the  dead  summer  they  so  well  remember. 


The  cricket  chirps  all  day, 
'  O  fairest  Summer,  stay!  ' 

The  squirrel  eyes  askance  the  chestnuts  browning; 
The  wild  fowl  fly  afar 
Above  the  foamy  bar, 

And  hasten  southward  ere  the  skies  are  frowning. 

GEORGE  ARNOLD. 


SEPTEMBER    DAYS 

TN  flickering  light  and  shade  the  broad  stream  goes, 
With    cool,    dark    nooks    and    checkered,     rippling 

shallows ; 

Through  reedy  ferns  its  sluggish  current  flows, 
Where  lilies  grow  and  purple  blossomed  mallows. 

The  aster-blooms  above  its  eddies  shine, 

With  pollened  bees  about  them  humming  slowly, 

And  in  the  meadow  lands  the  drowsy  kine 

Make  music  with  their  sweet  bells,  tinkling  lowly. 

The  cicala,  on  the  hillside  tree, 

Sounds  to  its  mate  a  note  of  love  or  warning; 
And  turtle  doves  re-echo,  plaintively, 

From  upland  fields,  a  soft,  melodious  mourning. 

A  golden  haze  conceals  the  horizon, 

A  golden  sunshine  slants  across  the  meadows; 

The  pride  and  prime  of  summer-time  is  gone, 
But  beauty  lingers  in  these  autumn  shadows. 

The  wild  hawk's  shadow  fleets  across  the  grass, 
Its  softened  gray  the  softened  green  outvying; 

And  fair  scenes  fairer  grow  while  yet  they  pass, 
As  breezes  freshed  when  the  day  is  dying. 
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O  sweet  September!  they  first  breezes  bring 

The  dry  leaf's  rustle  and  the  squirrel's  laughter, 

The  cool,  fresh  air,  whence  health  and  vigor  spring, 
And  promise  of  exceeding  joy  hereafter. 

GEORGE  ARNOLD. 


OCTOBER 

TT  is  no  joy  to  me  to  sit 

On   dreamy  summer  eves, 
When  silently  the  timid  moon 

Kisses  the  sleeping  leaves, 
And  all  things  through  the  fair  hush'd  earth 

Love,  rest — but  nothing  grieves. 
Better  I  like  old  Autumn 

With  his  hair  toss'd  to  and  fro, 
Firm  striding  o'er  the  stubble  fields 

When  the  equinoctials  blow. 

When  shrinkingly  the  sun  creeps  up 

Through  misty  mornings  cold, 
And  robin  on  the  orchard  hedge 

Sings  cheerily  and  bold ; 
While  heavily  the  frosted   plum 

Drops  downward  on  the  mold ; — 
And  as  he  passes,  Autumn 

Into  Earth's  lap  does  throw 
Brown  apples  gay  in  a  game  of  play, 

As  the  equinoctials  blow. 

When  the  spent  year  its  carol  sinks 

Into  a  humble  psalm, 
Asks  no  more  for  the  pleasure  draught, 

But  for  the  cup  of  balm, 
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And  all  its  storms  and  sunshine-bursts 

Controls  to  one  brave  calm, — 
Then  step  by  step  walks  Autumn, 

With  steady  eyes  that  show 
Nor  grief,  nor  fear,  to  the  death  of  the  year, 

While  the  equinoctials  blow. 

DINAH  MULOCK  CRAIK. 


OCTOBER 

^HE  frost  is  out,  and  in  the  open  fields, 

And  late  within  the  woods,  I  marked  his  track 
The  unwary  flower  his  icy  ringer  feels. 

And  at  their  touch  the  crisped  leaf  rolls  back ; 
Look  how  the  maple  o'er  a  sea  of  green 

Waves  in  the  autumnal  wind  his  flag  of  red! 
First  struck  of  all  the  forest's  spreading  screen, 

Most  beauteous,  too,  the  earliest  of  her  dead. 
Go  on:  thy  task  is  kindly  meant  by  Him 

Whose  is  each  flower  and  richly  covered  bough ; 
And  though  the  leaves  hang  dead  on  every  limb, 

Still  will  I  praise  His  love,  that  early  now 

Has  sent  before  this  herald  of  decay 

To  bid  me  heed  before  the  approach  of  winter's  sternei 
day. 

JONES  VERY. 
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OCTOBER'S   BRIGHT   BLUE   WEATHER 


CUN  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 

And  flowers  of  June  together, 
Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 
October's  bright  blue  weather; 

When  loud  the  bumblebee  makes  haste, 

Belated,  thriftless  vagrant, 
And  goldenrod  is  dying  fast, 

And  lanes  with  grapes  are  fragrant; 

When  gentians  roll  their  fringes  tight 
To  save  them  for  the  morning 

And  chestnuts  fall  from  satin  burrs 
Without  a  sound  of  warning; 

When  on  the  ground  red  apples  lie 
In   piles  like  jewels  shining, 

And   redder  still  on   old  stone  walls 
Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining; 

When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things 
Their  white-winged  seeds  are  sowing, 

And  in  the  fields,  still  green  and  fair, 
Late  aftermaths  are  growing; 
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When  springs  run  low,  and  on  the  hrooks, 

In    idle   golden    freighting, 
Bright  leaves  sink  noiseless  in  the  hush 

Of  woods,  for  winter  waiting; 

When  comrades  seek  sweet  country  haunts, 

By  twos  and  twos  together, 
And  count  like  misers,  hour  by  hour, 

October's  bright  blue  weather. 

O  Sun  and  skies  and  flowers  of  June, 

Count  all  your  boasts  together, 
Love  loveth   best  of  all   the  year 

October's    bright    blue   weather. 

HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 


NOVEMBER 

sun — no  moon! 
No  morn — no  noon — 
No  dawn — no  dusk — no  proper  time  of  day- — 
No  sky — no  earthly  view — 
No  distance  looking  blue — 

No  road — no  street — no    '  t'other  side  the  way  "- 
No  end  to  any  Row — 
No  indications  where  the  crescents  go — 
No  top  to  any  steeple — 
No  recognitions  of  familiar  people — 
No  courtesies  for  showing  'em — 
No  knowing  'em ! 

No  travelling  at  all — no  locomotion — 
No  inkling  of  the  wray — no  notion — 
1  No  go  " — by  land  or  ocean — 
No  mail — no  post — 
No  news  from  any  foreign  coast — 
No  park — no  ring — no  afternoon  gentility — 
No  company — no  nobility — 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease, 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 
No  shade — no  shine — no  butterflies — no  bees, 
No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds — 
November ! 

THOMAS  HOOD. 
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IN    NOVEMBER 

OOFT,  sweet,  and  sad  in  its  pathetic  glory, 

The  pale  November  sunshine  floods  the  earth. 
Like  a  bright  ending  to  a  mournful  story, 
Or,  in  a  minor  tune,  a  chord  of  mirth. 

Before  the  \vet  west  wind  forever  drifting, 
The  falling  leaves  fly  o'er  the  garden  walks; 

The  wet  west  wind  the  bare,  gaunt  branches  lifting, 
And  bowing  to  black  mold  the  withered  stalks. 

The  blackbird  whistles  to  the  lingering  thrushes, 
The  wrren  chirps  welcome  to  the  hardy  tit, 

While  the  brave  robin,  neath  the  holly  bushes, 
Sees  what  of  berried  store  still  gleams  for  it. 

And  trie  heart,  sad  for  vanished  hopes,  in  turning 
Back  to  lost  summers  from  the  winter's  chill, 

Sees  the  rich  promise  through  the  weary  yearning, 
The  heaven  and  spring  will  each  our  trust  fulfill. 

SUSAN  KELLY  PHILLIPS. 
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SONG  OF   THE  WRENS. 
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'HE  frost  is  here, 
And  fuel  is  dear, 
And  woods  are  sear, 
And  fires  burn  clear, 
And  frost  is  here, 
And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 

Bite,  frost,  bite! 

You  roll  up  away  from  the  light 
The  blue  woodlouse  and  the  plump  dormouse, 
And  the  bees  are  still'd  and  the  flies  are  kill'd, 
And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the  house, 

But  not  into  mine. 

Bite,  frost,  bite! 
The  woods  are  all  the  searer, 
The  fuel  is  all  the  dearer, 
The  fires  are  all  the  clearer, 
My  spring  is  all  the  nearer, 
You  have  bitten  into  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
But  not  into  mine. 

TENNYSON. 
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~^\  OWN  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak, 

From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old ; 
On  open  wold  and  hilltop  bleak 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold, 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer's  cheek; 
It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 
From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  the  pastures  bare; 
The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him  winter-proof; 
All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams; 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars; 
He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest-crypt, 
Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 
Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze; 
Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew. 
Hut  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew; 
Sometimes   it  was  carved   in  sharp   relief 
With  quaint  arabesque  of  ice-ferned  leaf ; 
Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 
For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  through,  and  here 
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He  had  caught  the  nodding  bullrush  tops 
And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops, 
That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun 
And  made  a  star  of  every  one: 
No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice; 
'Twas  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day, 
Each  fleeting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky, 
Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost, 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry 
By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 
Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter, 
The  cheeks  of  Christmas  grow  red  and  jolly, 
And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 
With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly; 
Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 
Wallows  the  yule-log's  roaring  tide; 
The  broad  flame-pennons  droop  and  flap 
And  belly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the  wind 
Like  a  locust,  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap, 
Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind ; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 
Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  in  fear, 
Go  threading  the  soot-forest's  tangled  darks 
Like  herds  of  startled  deer. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


FAREWELL    TO    THE    OLD    YEAR 

pAREWELL,  old  year;  we  walk  no  more  together; 

I  catch  the  sweetness  of  thy  latest  sigh, 
.  And,  crowned  with  yellow  brake  and  withered  heather, 
I  see  thee  stand  beneath  the  withered  sky. 

Here  in  the  dim  light  of  a  gray  December, 
We  part  in  smiles,  and  yet  we  met  in  tears; 

Watching  thy  chill  dawn,  I  well  remember 
I   thought  thee  saddest  born  of  all  the  years. 

I  knew  not  then  what  precious  gifts  were  hidden 
Under  the  mist  that  veiled  thy  path  from  sight; 

I  knew  not  then  that  joy  would  come  unbidden, 
To  make  thy  closing  hours  divinely  bright. 

I  only  saw  the  dreary  clouds  unbroken, 

I  only  heard  the  plash  of  icy  rain, 
And  in  that  winter  gloom  I  found  no  token 

To  tell  me  that  the  sun  would  shine  again. 

Oh,  dear  old  year,  I  wronged  a  Father's  kindness, 
I  would  not  trust  Him  with  my  load  of  care; 

I  stumbled  on  in  weariness  and  blindness, 

And  lo,  He  blessed  me  with  an  answered  prayer! 
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Good-by,  kind  year,  we  walk  no  more  together, 

But  here  in  quiet  happiness  we  part; 
And  from  thy  wreath  of  faded  fern  and  heather 

I  take  some  sprays,  and  wear  them  on  my  heart. 

SARAH  DOUDNEY. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR 


knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing 
Toll  ye  the  church  bells  sad  and  low, 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  year,  you  must  not  die; 
You  came  to  us  so  readily, 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still:  he  doth  not  move: 
He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  true-love, 
And  the  New-  Year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froths  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 

He  was  a  friend  to  me. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 
Old  year,   if  you   must  die. 
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He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 

But  he'll  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 

And  the  New  Year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes!  over  the  snow 

I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro ; 
The  cricket  chirps:  the  light  burns  low: 

'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 
Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you : 

What  is  it  WTC  can  do  for  you? 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack!  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes;  tie  up  his  chin: 
Step  from  the  corpse  and  let  him  in 

That  standeth   there   alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. 

TENNYSON. 


JANUARY 

'  I  AHERE  was  never  a  leaf  on  bush  or  tree, 
The  bare  boughs  rattled  shudderingly ; 
The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak, 
For  the  weaver  Winter  its  shroud  had  spun ; 
A  single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 
From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  the  cold  sun ; 
Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and  cold, 
As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 
And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 
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THE    NEW    YEAR 

"D  ING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  s\veeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times : 
Ring  out,  ring  out,  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 
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Ring  out  the  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and   the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

TENNYSON. 


FEBRUARY 

A  ROUND,  above  the  world  of  snow 

The  light-heeled  breezes  breathe  and  blow; 
Now  here,  now  there,  they  wheel  the  flakes, 
And  whistle  through  the  sun-dried  brakes, 
Then,  growing  faint,  in  silence  fall 
Against  the  keyhole  in  the  hall. 

Then  dusky  twilight  spreads  around, 
The  last  soft  snowflake  seeks  the  ground, 
And  through  unshaded  window  panes 
The  lamp-rays  strike  across  the  plains, 
While  now  and  then  a  shadow  tall 
Is  thrown  upon  the  whitewashed  wrall. 

The  hoar  frost  crackles  on  the  trees, 
The  rattling  brook  begins  to  freeze, 
The  well  sweep  glistens  in  the  light 
As  if  with  dust  of  diamonds  bright; 
And  spreading  o'er  the  crusted  snow 
A  few  swift-footed  rabbits  go. 

Then  the  night  silence,  long  and  deep, 
When  weary  eyes  close  fast  in  sleep ; 
The  hush  of  Nature's  breath,  until 
The  cock  crows  loud  upon  the  hill; 
And  shortly  through  the  eastern  haze 
The  red  sun  sets  the  sky  ablaze. 

JAMES  BERRY  BENSEL. 
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FEBRUARY    RAIN 

S~\  LONELY  day!    No  sounds  are  heard 

Save  winds  and  floods  that  downward  pour, 
And  timid  fluting  of  a  bird, 

That  pipes  one  low  note  o'er  and  o'er. 

Before  the  blast  the  bare  trees  lean, 
The  ragged  clouds  sail  low  and  gray, 

And  all  the  wild  and  wintry  scene 
Is  but  one  blur  of  driving  spray. 

O  day  most  meet  for  memories, 

For  musing  by  a  vacant  hearth 
On  that  which  was  and  that  which  is, 

And  those  who  walk  no  more  on  earth ! 

And  yet  this  dark  and  dreary  day 

Some  brighter  lesson  still  can  bring, 
For  it  is  herald  of  the  May, 

A  faint  foretoken  of  the  spring. 

Beneath  the  ceaseless-beating  rain 

Earth's   snowy    shroud    disappears, 
As  sorrow  pressing  on  the  brain, 

Fades  in  a  flood  of  happy  tears. 

And  thus  in  darkness  oft  is  wrought, 

Through  lonely  days  of  tears  and  grief, 
The  gradual  change  by  which  is  brought 
To  shadowed  lives  some  sweet  relief. 

CHARLES  TURNER  DAZEV 
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*~  ^HE  birds  have  been  singing  today, 
And  saying,  "The  spring  is  near! 
The  sun  is  as  warm  as  in  May, 

And  the  deep-blue  heavens  are  clear." 

The  little  bird  on  the  boughs 

Of  the  sombre  snow-laden  pine 
Thinks :  ' :  Where  shall  I  build  me  a  house, 

And  how  shall  I  make  it  fine? 

'  For  the  season  of  snow  is  past  ; 

The  mild  south  wind  is  on  high ; 
And  the  scent  of  the  spring  is  cast 

From  his  wing  as  he  hurries  by." 

The  little  birds  twitter  and  cheep 

To  their  loves  on  the  leafless  larch ; 
But  seven  foot  deep  the  snow-wreaths  sleep, 

And  the  year  hath  not  worn  to  March. 

JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 
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A    SONG    OF    SPRING 

T  HEARD  the  bluebird  singing 

To  robin  in  the  tree. 
'  Come,  winter  now  is  over 
And  spring  has  come,"  said  he; 

'Tis  time  for  flowers  to  rouse  from  sleep, 
And  from  their  downy  blankets  peep ; 
So,  wake,  wake,  little  flowers, 
Wake,  for  winter  is  o'er, 
Wake,  wake,  wake, 
The  spring  has  come  once  more." 

Said  robin  to  the  bluebird, 
'  My  nest  I  now  must  build, 
And  shortly  you  will  see  it 
With  pretty  blue  eggs  filled. 
Then  let  us  join  once  more  and  sing; 
So,  wake,  wake,  little  flowers. 
That  all  the  flowers  may  know  'tis  spring; 
Wake,  for  winter  is  o'er, 
Wake,  wake,  wake, 
The  spring  has  come  once  more." 

The   robin   and   the  bluebird 
Soon  after  flew  away, 
But  as  they  left  the  tree-top, 
I  think  I  heard  them  say, 
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"If  birds  and  flowers  have  work  to  do, 

Why,  so  have  little  children,  too ; 

So,  work,  work,  little  children, 

Work,  for  winter  is  o'er, 

Work,  work,  wrork, 

The  spring  has  come  once  more." 

H.  C.  BACON. 


MARCH 

T  WONDER  what  spendthrift  chose  to  spill 

Such  bright  gold  under  my  window-sill! 
Is  it  fairy  gold?     Does  it  glitter  still? 
Bless  me!  it  is  but  a  daffodil! 

And  look  at  the  crocuses,  keeping  tryst 
With  the  daffodil  by  the  sunshine  kissed! 
Like  beautiful  bubbles  of  amethyst 
They  seem,  blown  out  of  the  earth's  snow-mist. 

And  snowdrops,  delicate  fairy  bells, 
With  a  pale  green  tint  like  the  ocean  swells; 
And  the  hyacinths  weaving  their  perfumed  spells! 
The  ground  is  a  rainbow  of  asphodels ! 

Who  said  that  March  was  a  scold  and  a  shrew? 
Who  said  she  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do 
But  tempests  and  furies  and  tempests  to  brew? 
Why,  look  at  the  \vealth  she  has  lavished  on  you! 

O  March  that  blusters  and  March  that  blows, 
What  color  under  your  footsteps  glows! 
Beauty  you  summon  from  winter  snows, 
And  you  are  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  rose. 

CELIA  THAXTER. 
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'T'HE  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies ; 
I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast 

That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild,  stormy  month!  in  praise  of  thee; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 
The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train, 
And  w^ear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And,  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day, 

When  the  changed  winds  are  soft  and  wrarm, 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Thou  bring'st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies, 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers, 

When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

*  Used  by  permission  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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cock  is  crowing, 
The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun  ; 

The  oldest  and  youngest- 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one! 

Like  an  army  defeated, 

The  sno\v  hath  retreated, 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill  ; 
The  ploughboy  is  whooping  —  anon  —  anon  ; 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains; 

There's  life  in  the  fountains, 

Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

HI  ue  sky  prevailing; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone! 

WORDSWORTH, 
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APRIL 

OPRING!  the  beautiful  spring  is  coming, 

The  sun  shines  bright  and  the  bees  are  humming, 
And  the  fields  are  rich  with  the  early  flowers, 
Beds  of  crocus  and  daisies  white, 
And,  under  the  nodding  hedgerow,  showers 
Of  the  ficary  golden  bright! 
Come,  come,  let  you  and  me 
Go  out,  and  the  promise  of  Springtime  see, 
For  many  a  pleasant  nook  I  know, 
Where  the  hooded  drum  and  bluebell  grow, 
And  crowrds  of  violets  white  as  snow ; — 
Come,  come,  let's  go! 
Let's  go,  for,  hark! 
I  hear  the  lark, 

And  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  on  the  hillside  tree 
Shout  to  each  other  so  merrily; 
And  the  wren  sings  loud, 
And  a  little  crowd 
Of  gnats  dance  cheerily. 

Come,  come!  come  along  with  me, 

For  the  tassels  are  red  on  the  tall  larch  tree, 

And  in  homesteads  hilly, 

The  spathed   daffodilly 

Is  growing  in  beauty  for  me  and  thee. 

MARY  HOWITT. 
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O  IRDS  on  the  boughs  before  the  buds 

Begin  to  burst  in  the  spring, 
Bending  their  heads  to  the  April  floods, 
Too  much  out  of  breath  to  sing! 

They  chirp,  "  Hey-day!     How  the  rain  comes  down 

Comrades,  cuddle  together! 
Cling  to  the  bark  so  rough  and  brown, 

For  this  is  April  weather. 

"  Oh,  the  warm,  beautiful,  drenching  rain! 

I  don't  mind  it,  do  you? 
Soon  will  the  sky  be  clear  again, 

Smiling  and  fresh  and  blue. 


" 


Sweet  and  sparkling  is  every  drop 
That  slides  from  the  soft,  gray  clouds; 
Blossoms  will  blush  to  the  very  top 
Of  the  bare  old  tree  in  crowds. 

"  Oh,  the  warm,  delicious,  hopeful  rain! 

Let  us  be  glad  together. 
Summer  comes  flying  in  beauty  again, 

Through  the  fitful  April  weather." 

CELIA  THAXTER. 
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are  bees  and  butterflies 
Dancing  in  the  sun  ? 
Violets  and  buttercups 
Blooming  every  one? 

Why  does  Mr.  Bobolink 

Seem  so  shocking  gay? 
Why  does — ah!  I'd  half  forgot! 

This  is  really  May. 

Why  are  all  the  water  bugs 

Donning   roller-skates  ? 
And  the  solemn  ladybugs 

Dozing  on  the  gates? 

Why  do  all  the  meadow  brooks 

Try  to  run  away, 
As  though  some  one  were  chasing  them? 

Bless  me!  this  is  May. 

Please  to  tell  me  why  the  trees 

Have  put  new  bonnets  on? 
Please  to  tell  me  why  the  crows 

Their  picnics  have  begun  ? 
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Why  docs  all  the  whole  big  world 

Smell  like  a  fresh  bouquet 
Picked  from  one  of  God's  flower-beds? 

Oh,  I  know!  it's  May. 

R.  M.  ALDEN. 


MAY 

/ 

'T1  HEN  come,  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  ground, 

Deck'd  all  with  dainties  of  her  season's  pride, 
And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around: 

Upon  two  brethren's  shoulders  she  did  ride: 
The  twins  of  Leda,  wrhich  on  either  side 

Supported  her  like  to  their  sovereign  queen. 
Lord !  how  all  creatures  laughed  when  her  they  spied, 

And  leapt  and  danced  as  they  had  ravish'd  been, 

And  Cupid  self  about  her  fluttered  all  in  green. 

EDMUND  SPENSER. 
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^HIS  is  the  way  the  morning  dawns 

Rosy  tints  on  flowers  and  trees, 
Winds  that  wake  the  birds  and  bees, 
Dewdrops  on  the  fields  and  lawns,- 
This  is  the  way  the  morning  dawns. 


This  is  the  way  the  sun  comes  up: 
Gold  on  brooks  and  glossy  leaves, 
Mist  that  melts  above  the  sheaves, 
Vine,  and  rose,  and  buttercup,— 
This  is  the  way  the  sun  comes  up. 


This  is  the  way  the  rain  comes  down : 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  drop  by  drop, 
Over  roof  and  chimney  top ; 
Boughs  that  bend  and  skies  that  frown, - 
This  is  the  way  the  rain  comes  down. 

This  is  the  way  the  river  flows: 
Here  a  whirl  and  there  a  dance ; 
Slowly  now,  then  like  a  lance, 
Swiftly  to  the  sea  it  goes,— 
This  is  the  way  the  river  flows. 
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This  is  the  way  the  birdie  sings: 
'  Baby  birdies  in  the  nest, 
You  I  surely  love  the  best; 
Over  you   I   fold  my  wings  ' 
This  is  the  way  the  birdie  sings. 

This  is  the  way  the  daylight  dies: 

Cows  are  lowing  in  the  lane, 

Fireflies  wink  on  hill  and  plain ; 
Yellow,  red,  and  purple  skies, — 
This  is  the  way  the  daylight  dies. 

GEORGE  COOPER. 


JUNE 

A   ND  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays: 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisten; 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  which  reaches  and  towers, 

And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadow  green, 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 

And  there's  never  a  blade  or  a  leaf  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace; 

The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 
A-tilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 

And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 

His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sing- : 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world  and  she  to  her  nest, — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  nature  which  song  is  the  best? 
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Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year, 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 

Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green ; 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 

How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  springs  are  flowing, 

That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  near-by;  . 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  courtiers  who  should  not  lack; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing, — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing! 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


TO    JUNE  • 

ly/TAY'S  a  word  'tis  sweet  to  hear, 
Laughter  of  the  budding  year; 
Sweet  it  is  to  start  and  say 
On  May  morning,  "  This  is  May!  " 
But  there  also  breathes  a  tune, 
Hear  it, — in  the  sound  of  "  June." 
June's  a  month,  and  June's  a  name, 
Never  yet  hath   had   its   fame. 
Summer's  in  the  sound  of  June, 
Summer  and   a  deepened   tune 
Of  the  bees,  and  of  the  birds, 
And  of  loitering  lover's  words, 
And  the  brooks  that,  as  they  go, 
Seem  to  think  aloud,  yet  low; 
And  the  voice  of  early  heat, 
Where  the  mirth-spun  insects  meet; 
And  the  very  color's  tone 
Russet   now,   and    fervid   grown ; 
All  a  voice,  as  if  it  spoke 
Of  the  brown  wood's  cottage  smoke, 
And  the  sun,  and  bright  green  oak. 
Oh,  come  quickly,  show  thee  soon, 
Come  at  once  with  all  thy  noon, 
Manly,  joyous,   gypsy  June. 

LEIGH  HUNT. 
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(~\  FIELDS  in  June's  fair  verdure  drest, 
And  vocal  now  with  birds  and  bees! 
A  toiler  from  the  world's  highways 
I  turn,  with  willing  feet  to  these, 
Inhaling  here  the  morning  breeze. 


The  air  is  moist  with  last  night's  rain, 
Through  op'ning  clouds  the  sun  appears, 

The  robin,  earliest  of  the  train 

The  plow-boy  at  his  window  hears, 
Repeats  the  song  of  other  years. 


I  tread  with  lighter  steps  anew 

The  pathways  of  my  boyhood's  morn; 

The  sky  o'erhead  is  just  as  blue, 

And  just  as  green  the  springing  corn, 
And  sweet  the  scent  of  thyme  and  thorn. 


No  care  then  rankled  in  my  breast; 
No  sorrow  on  my  spirit  fell ; 

The  cool  green  sward  my  bare  feet  prest, 
The  lowing  herds  they  knew  me  well, 
And  I,  the  daisy  in  the  dell. 
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The  squirrel  had  his  hiding-place, 
And  I  had  mine  beside  the  brook; 

He  gathered  nuts  from  day  to  day, 
Whilst  I  a  constant  lesson  took 
From  him,  and  nature's  wondrous  book. 

O  fair  green  fields  and  summer  skies! 

O  visions  of  a  long  time  ago! 
O  well-remembered  haunts  and  chimes 

Which  from  perennial  fountains  flow! 

Glad   voices  from   the  vales  below. 

Here  let  me  bathe  my  weary  brow 
In  this  delicious  air  of  day; 

All  laden  as  it  cometh  now 

With  fragrance  from  the  new-mown  hay, 
The  blackbird's  and  the  robin's  lay. 

The  busy  wrorld  will  not  intrude, 
Nor  Mammon  his  proud  altar  rear; 

Alone,  within   this  breezy  wood, 
Where  the  Almighty  doth  appear, 
I'll  pay  my  heart's  deep  homage  here! 

HENRY  STEVENSON  WASHBURN. 


JULY 

"\X7HEN  the  scarlet  cardinal  tells 
Her  dream  to  the  dragon  fly, 
And  the  lazy  breeze  makes  a  nest  in  the  trees, 

And  murmurs  a  lullaby, 

It  is  July. 

When  the  tangled  cobweb  pulls 

The  cornflower's  cap  awry, 
And  the  lilies  tall  lean  over  the  wall 

To  bow  to  the  butterfly, 

It  is  July. 

When  the  heat  like  a  mist  veil  floats, 

And  poppies  flame  in  the  rye, 
And  the  silver  note  in  the  streamlet's  throat 

Has  softened  almost  to  a  sigh, 

It  is  July. 

WTien  the  hours  are  so  still  that  time 

Forgets  them  and  lets  them  lie 
'Neath  petals  pink  till  the  night  stars  wink 

At  the  sunset  in  the  sky, 

It  is  July. 

SUSAN  HARTLEY  SWETT. 
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AUGUST 

'  I  4HE  yellow  goldenrod  is  dressed 

In  gala-day  attire; 
The  glowing  redweed  by  the  fence 

Shines  like  a  crimson  fire; 
And  from  the  hot  fields'  farthest  edge 

The  cricket's  soft  refrain 
With  mellow  accents  tells  the  tale 

That  August's  here  again. 

In  shining  blue  the  aster  wild 

Unfolds  her  petals  fair; 
The  clematis  unpreaching,  seeks 

To  clasp  and  kiss  the  air; 
The  brilliant  poppy  flaunts  her  head 

Amidst  the  ripening  grain, 
And  adds  her  voice  to  swell  the  song 

That  August's  here  again. 

The  dusty  thistle  by  the  road 

Scatters  a  silvery  spray ; 
The  sun  pours  down  his  scorching  beams 

Upon  the  fainting  day; 
The  blackberry  vine  bends  with  its  weight 

Of  fruit  down  in  the  lane, 
And  adds  its  testimony,  too, 

That  August's  here  again. 
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The  wild  hop  from  the  young  elm's  bough, 

Sways  on  the  languid  breeze, 
And  here  and  there  the  autumn  tints 
Gleam  faintly  through  the  trees. 
All  Nature  helps  to  swell  the  song 

And  chant  the  same  refrain ; 
July  and  June  have  slipped  away 

And  August's  here  again. 

HELEN  MARIA  WINSLOW. 
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